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THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS ~~ : FEDERAL TAX ES 
BS 2: on Direct and Indirect 


the attention last week of the largest single 
gathering that the national capital has enter- 
tained in many years. To this, the Third World 
Power Conference, statesmen, scientists, en- 
gineers and utility executives of 52 nations 
brought their problems in their joint task of 
harnessing the forces of nature to the service of 
mankind. 


Climaxing the proceedings, President Roose- 
velt delivered a brief address setting forth his 
ideals for the greater use of electric power, then 
touched a button which set in motion for the 
first time the mighty dynamos of Boulder Dam. 
See special article on Page Three. 


THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS 


The President’s address to the power confer- 





ence was the third he had delivered within a | ca cog (/ 
. Si Re ee a Bs 1% 
week. The first, spoken over the radio from | = _ — oe oe ee 61.3 if} INDIRE 4g 
the White House on Sunday night, was de- is 
scribed as another of his series of “fireside” 


3 ; : 
chats. (See The President's Week on Page | 67 6 0/ 3 § & FF & & fF fF fF 
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Four.) In this address Mr. Roosevelt told of 
his inspection trip to the drought regions. 


The second address, delivered at a Democratic 
tally at Charlotte, N. C., on Thursday night, 
was Mr. Roosevelt’s first avowedly political 
speech of the campaign. Taking as his text the 
best remembered line of the 23rd Psalm, the 
Democratic candidate said that better conditions 
in the nation, under this Administration, were 
leading us to the spiritual figure of the psalm- 
ist—“green pastures and still waters.” Full text 
of Charlotte address on Page Eleven. 


THE ELECTIONS IN MAINE 

It was in the little New England State of 
Maine that most of the political fireworks were 
set off last week. Maine has long been regarded 
as the barometer indicating the national drift. 
Prominent speakers invaded the State from out- 
side on behalf of the candidates of both major 
parties and the Republican presidential nominee 
himself dashed half way across the continent to 
deliver a campaign-closing address at Portland . 3 i 
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on Saturday night. See “The Political Week,” ° 

<a saul ‘Hidden Taxes on Ever yd ay Pu rchases aid 

o.oo Tomorrow 
How this work is being done, under the aus- Pay More Tha Nn Half of Federal Tax Bill 


pices of the United States Employment Service, 
F every tax dollar collected by Uncle 
O Sam in the 1936 fiscal year, fifty-one 


fs described in special feature article on Page 
Ten. 
When a great storm has passed a survey is | ‘ 1/7“ | : : A ‘ 
made of the damage, rehabilitation is be- | ; cents were derived from indirect or chanical refrigerators, sporting goods, firearms, 
| “hidden taxes” and forty-nine cents from di- cameras and lenses, chewing gum. ments required about one-sixth and the Fed- speeding up of government efiorts ta 
rect taxation. Also—telephone, telegraph, radio and cable eral Government almost one third. Since then, find jobs in industry for relief work 
Although the Federal Government leaned less facilities, transportation of oil by pipe line, the portion of the bill going to the Federal Field staff of Employment Servic 1] erm 
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A LOOK AHEAD — FUTURE /RENDS 


mobiles, trucks, motorcycles, auto parts and | In 1932, the last year for which percentages 
accessories, radios and phonograph records, me- | are available, cities and towns took about half | P Retslran of facilities of United States 


of the ten billion dollar total, the State govern- Employment Service means 





gun and plans are made to minimize the damage 
of any future storms. The drought of 1936 
might be likened to a great storm, except that 





it is more extensive, covers a larger area, affects heavily on “hidden” taxes during the last fiscal | lease of safe-deposit boxes, admission to amuse- | Treasury has increased materially. bark on widespread campaign of ir ewing 
a greater number of people. What the Federal | 4? than it did in 1935, the percentage of the | ment places, club dues and initiation fees, oleo- | AVERA corporation executives and shop { os n 
Government is doing to aid in the situation is | total revenue obtained from them in 1936 was | margarine, nacotics, coconut oils, and pro- | Vv GE FAMILY PAYS $200 new effort to place qualified persons jo 
told on Page Seven. | still substantially higher than in 1929. cessing taxes on numerous other commodities. | Even the family’s $200 annual tax bill from lief rolls. WPA program will asin rtailed 
\ Seven years ago only 32 cents out of every | the Federal Government does not represent the . : ‘ 
AE EE EE: lai F ’ y . ry | acs except as jobs are found. So reduc re- 
_ SREISONTENY. nearapaper ed tors of the na tax dollar came from “hidden” sources, that is, | ONCE DIRECT TAXES SUFFICED family’s full share of the cost of government. | ]jef : a ail : be 
tion appear to be sharply divided on the prac- ; . . Befor “essi get ji . Thie i : : sof expenditures continues,te hinges ge 
sae a a ce eee ce di oe -* from actual taxpayers who did not realize they sefore the depression set in, the Federal | This is because public expenditures are not be- | jn private industry. Any decrease ir 
C C n r | " . a = Ps i . . s ° n re- 
sidienits dick cneenalit- ta dies’ Wiles ic a , | Were paying the tax. The other 68 cents came | Government obtained most of its revenues from | ing met out of current tax revenues. | lief spending will be partially offset t @ 
s Ss ynic ° : j » ayati 2110 ac i : “ ; ; _ 
Sienatdiens Madsevelt wad Goverses Landen wae | ™ direct taxation. direct taxation—such as income tax, estate and Probably about $40 out of the $200 paid in | jn agricultural relief 
sid RR SES, a4 a naan | eee CeRee, traceable taxes each year by the typical famil 
articipants. See “What the Press of the Na- Direct taxes are those imposed upon persons | ‘ east i ite , , } yt yplcé y En , - a 
P who are supposed to pay them, while indirect But in the years following 1929, the nation’s with a $2,500 income goes for debt payment , a dena of industry to ab: picid 
: ‘ | tional idle workers will take form, in 


tion Thinks’ on Page Twelve. . é . , ae 
tax burden began to bear more noticeably on alone; and this amount is increasing year by 
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| taxes are imposed upon storekeepers, manu- | i i Satine alk Makai oe b A 
THE SPLIT IN ORGANIZED LABOR | facturers and other business men who are ex- | °OSumers who buy goods like those listed above. | year,” comments the Guaranty Trust. ‘ . sifieitits tl x spats le business news 
A lull comes in the battle between the two | pected to pass the tax along until, eventually, | Income tax revenues sharply declined because A few examples will show how the invisible pep a i a psychology fforts 
groups which have split asunder the ranks of | the consumer pays it. of the drop in individual incomes. taxes imposed by the national Government and petal par - Pu a ares of an wnsettling 
organized labor. Labor Day last week was | Indirect taxes turn the flower shop, the gas- Indirect taxes, which seven years ago were other taxing units add to the cost of things e background, 
made the occasion for belligerent radio addres- | ,)ine station, the garage, the theatre, the elec- yielding one billion dollars or so to the Federal Americans buy and use. PRESENT LABOR TRUCE 
| Government, yielded more than two billion dol- On every loaf of bread there are levied more 


Look for no important strikes until after the 
election. Then expect a showdown on cam-« 
paign to organize steel industry. This showe 
down is likely to bring a period of strife be« 


= bors rival ag sed but indications were trical appliance shop, the corner grocery store 
clear that no new hostile move would be made | and many other enterprises into Federal tax 
until the A. F. of L. takes final action in No- 
vember on the expulsion of the ten rebellious 


than 50 different taxes between the time the 
wheat leaves the field and the time when the 
bread is eaten. These taxes are paid by the | 


lars in 1936 largely because of an incréase in 
the number of commodities which were taxed. 
At the same time the direct taxes increased 


collecting agencies. 








unions. Article on Page Fifteen. COMMODITIES WIDELY USED | in- volume until in 1936 the combined total of | farmer, the grain elevator, the flour mills, the ‘ . : 

As many indices of business activity show a | Uncle Sam, to obtain money to meet his ever- | direct and indirect tax revenues exceeded the railroad, the flour trucker, the bread-wrapper aa npn ey Federstion “ Lae ane in 
steady upward trend, Government economists increasing expenses, has levied taxes on many | total for every year since 1920, including the manufacturer, and the bakery, The total of us wo . — o—. with former seeking ta 
report gains in what they regard as even more | widely-used commodities. These levies natu- prosperous years of the late 1920's. The total | these imposts is a cent or more on each loaf. — ae na rdren he seer: production-indus- 
important—business confidence. See “The | rally add to the final selling price paid by the | last year was $3,907,000,000. | A person who smokes a pack of cigarettes a eae ee ee 
Trend of American Business” on Page Four- | consumer, although in many instances the pur- | MANY AGENCIES LEVY TAXES | day pays $21.90 a year in Federal*taxes alone, | | aor yoann, ae being formulated by Admins 
teen. chaser is not conscious of paying a tax. a mest 548 nal not to mention State and city sales taxes. reteaton advisers, will be tried te adjust con 

Large oversubscription of a recent Treasury Here are some of the things on which the th “ rel red - be ei Gorernment's ye Every — & new pack of cards w sold the ee ae bb ge Le tbe gt a 
bond offering is hailed by Administration of- | Federal Government collects indirect taxes: ; er Sige ape place additional tax | selling price is doubled, because playing cards ¥ oeons up system which will lease private 
ficials as indicating confidence in the soundness | Distilled spirits, wines, fermented malt “scene - pe — pesig pend -_ aa aie oS lee ae Sant, er ppiialaasDh gr tit hae: ve their. plegts 
of the nation’s fiscal positions. On the other liquors, cigars, cigarettes, snuff, chewing and | paw units there are about 190,000 agencies | The average motor vehicle owner in 1935 on and government plants according to needs of an‘ 
hand, critics of the financial, policies ascribe smoking tobacco, cigarette papers and tubes, pene ages ed rs nif aga sera wa Lag property having a national ss eachciaten ear 
the heavy buying of Government securities to bonds of indebtedness, issues of capital stock, | oe t 7 “ up ow annual tax | value of $200 paid a total tax bill of $49.06. Look for several announcements shortly 
gies peemeas, Sen “The Finance Week* on deeds of -enbvepenns, cudiiah dads teanetens og toe dpm ion do lars. , Of this sum.a fifth went to the national from executive agencies, including the White 
Page Sixteen. sales of produce for future delivery. Ps sera with Me load, pPpdep so Government, about one-half in State gasoline House, bearing on spending of proposed addi- 

A critical analysis of President Roosevelt's And—playing cards, sales and transfers of | “pz a pewk — inne oe see were * yeni mneee, about one-fourth in State registration tional millions of federal money for coopera- 
hs: pes anarag aeienantee gte vee ‘teal Ports: 4 A te pays $2 0 a year in traceable indirect taxes, and miscellaneous fees, and the rest in prop- tive work with states in rehabilitation drought 

get prospectus, given out silver bullion, lubricating oils, matches, gaso- and considerably more if hidden taxes are taken erty and local taxes. The total average cost of | areas. Plans will provide putting more Savanite 





this onth, is offered | David Lawre nce in line, electrical e ergy tires and inn 5 i nt,” i I e Ss S Ss 0 n nee o 
m y l , a nergy, Ss er tubes into account according to a recent study made Federal and State gaso ine taxe amounted t i Pp i urance an sura f 
« 4 ] R T H ” ° as " re ’ | ’ « A LY as li § on work relief, cro insur d i 
ecovery fs sere nf age Eightee 7. j toilet preparations, articles made of fur, auto- + by the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. $30.10, the heaviest item in the list. 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
PUTTING THE SUN TO WORK 
The first machine ever to develop half a horse power 
of energy from the rays of the sun is declared by its 
inventor, Dr. C. G. Abbot, Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, to prove the possibility of using 
the sun as a practical source of power should fuels 
run short. The demonstration before delegates of 
the World Power Conference was theoretical only, 
because the sun melted an important bearing and 
prevented Dr. Abbot from showing the sun’s heat 
actually at work running a motor. 





Signal of Hope 
To Ranks of Jobless 


To hasten demobilization of the 
“army of the unemployed,” a quick- 
ened and augmented program by the 
Federal Employment Service is 
promised by President Roosevelt in 
a radio address. 


Supplementing a grant of $1,500,000 already 
made, he has ordered allocation of $2,500,000 more 
to enable the Employment Service to extend and 
improve its facilities for placing relief workers in 
contact with private jobs. 

More than a quarter billion was reported as the 
Federal relief bill for July, with 3,297,000 persons 
on jobs provided by the Federal Works Program. 
On Aug. 1 there had been spent $3,700,581,080 or 72 
per cent of the $5,105,125,740 provided by the 1935 
and 1936 Emergency Relief Acts, it is officially an- 
nounced. 

Contending WPA was causing a scarcity of South- 
ern cotton pickers, a Memphis Chamber of Com- 
merce committee has sought curtailment of Fed- 
eral relief during the cotton picking season. Mis- 
sissippi WPA officials were reported to favor such 
a temporary suspension. 

However, from Corrington Gill, Acting WPA Ad- 
ministrator at Washington, came the ruling that 
persons on WPA rolls should not be expected ‘to 
take the cotton field jobs unless they were properly 
qualified for the work and adequate wages were 
paid. 

Pay of from $1 to $1.25 per cwt. was reported 
to be offered by Southern planters unable to lure 
cotton pickers away from relief jobs. 


Full Speed Ahead 
On the PWA Program 


PWA gets the “go” signal to push 
ahead with a beginning of its new 
$300,000,000 works program. 


President Roosevelt did the signaling in a letter 
to Representative Alfred F. Beiter of New York, 
who led the Congress fight to force provision for 
Secretary Ickes’ Public Works Administration into 
the 1936 relief act. Mr. Beiter had sent the 
President a letter from Edward J. Harding, 
managing director of the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, expressing hope PWA wotk 
would be resumed. 

For some time the program has been almost at 
a standstill. This was ascribed as due largely to 
White House requirement that all labor on new 
PWA projects must come from Federal relief roils. 
Gradual modifications have been made. 

Now the President says he has approved projects 
calling for expenditure of $22,000,000, that he will 
“continue to approve additional projects . . . which 
will go forward without interruption” and which 
he feels sure will have “a beneficial effect upon 
the construction industry.” 








The Drought and Crops: 
Corn Suffered the Most 


Following welcome rains in the 
drought area, Department of Agri- 
culture officials paint what is at least 
a faint rainbow regarding ultimate ef- 
fects of the heat scourge. 


“Now that one can look back without worrying 
about losses still to come, the drought appears to 
have been a less serious national calamity than 
was that of 1934,” says the Federal Crop Reporting 
Board in a current appraisal of the losses sustained. 

General rains in late August and early this month 
are said to have ended crop deterioration in per- 
haps two-thirds of the interior drought area. But 
Serious conditions still are reported in the South- 
west and “scatered localities.” 

The crop board estimates the total acreage har- 
vested this year will be about 10 per cent below 
average—but still about 10 per cent greater than 
in 1934. Crop yields are estimated at perhaps 16 
per cent below average. But at that, they still 
will be 2 or 3 per cent greater than two years ago, 
it is predicted. 

A total wheat yield of 630,241,000 bushels is an- 
ticipated. The expected corn crop of 1,458,295,000 
bushels—compared with 2,291,629,000 last year—will 
be the smallest yield since 1881. 
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WHATS HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 
DIGEST OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 








Surplus Crops: 
Problem For the Future 


By drought and AAA planned crop 
reductions, America’s surplus crop 
problem has been for the present en- 
tirely eliminated. But Agriculture De- 
partment officials warn the solution 
will be only temporary, and safe- 
guarding policies should be pursued 
to assure against recurrence of price- 
depressing overproduction. 


“If we have ordinary weather and if foreign 
purchasing power is not restored, these surplus 
problems will return,” says Secretary Henry A. 
Wallace. “We should be prepared to go just as far 
in meeting them as we can within the framework 
of existing State and Federal] authority.” 

The original purpose for which AAA was set up, 
parity prices for farmers, has now been virtually 
achieved, current price indexes show. As of Aug. 
15, the ratio of prices received by farmers for their 
products to the prices they must pay for commodi- 
ties they buy moved to 98 per cent. 

A year ago it stood at 85 per cent and on June 
15 this year at 89 per cent. Drought was primarily 
responsible for the 9-point rise of the Summer 
months. 

Having achieved its original goal of parity prices, 
the larger objective of pushing for parity of farm 
income with income of urban dwellers has been 
officially adopted, inquiries at AAA reveal, and the 
néw soil conservation program and farm payments 
are being shaped to this end. 


Who Aimed the Bombs 
At America’s Warships? 


It might have been a Spanish rebel 
airplane that rained hitless bombs 
on the Destroyer “Kane,” rebel Gen- 
eral Francisco Franco admits in a 
statement transmitted to the State 
Department by Charles A. Bay, 
American consul at Seville. The ad- 
mission is accompanied with expres- 
sions of regret. 


Meanwhile from the Spanish Government at 
Madrid comes renewed categorical denial of any 
responsibility for the “disagreeable incident.” 

It is expected the State Department will press its 
inquiries further to fix responsibility and obtain as- 
surances against repetitions of such incidents. 

In treating “informally” with the insurgents the 








Department has maintained that no formal recog- + 


nition of a state of insurgency is implied. 

But mindful that presence of American ships in 
the zone of civil war operations offered further dan- 
ger of provocation and embroiling situations, the 
four Navy vessels engaged in removing American 
nationals from Spain have been ordered to duty in 
safer European waters. 

All American tourists have been evacuated, as far 
as the State Department can learn. But about 500 
other Americans, including 164 at Madrid, elect to 
remain in the strife-torn country because of busi- 
ness or family connections. 





Naval Race Bulletin: 
New Warship Plans 


From Navy Secretary Swanson 
comes a charge of Japanese violation 
of the London Naval Treaty through 
announced decision of the Tokio gov- 
ernment not to decommission 15,000 
tons of obsolescent submarines. 


But at the State Department, it is hinted, a dif- 
ferent interpretation prevails, holding that the 








—Underwood & Underwood 
NEWS OF BATTLESHIPS 
A story of retreat and advance “breaks” for reporters 
as they interview Secretary of the Navy Swanson, 
recently recovered from a long illness. The retreat is 
the decision, first announced by Secretary of State 
Hull, to withdraw American warships from Spanish 
waters to near-by ports. The advance is word to go 
ahead with the building of two new battleships of 
the largest class. 





Japanese decision possibly can be considered a 
separate invocation of the escalator clause of the 
treaty, thus automatically permitting this country 
and Great Britain to take a similar course. From 
the State Department, however, comes no formal 
direct pronouncement regarding the Japanese note 
announcing its decision. 

At discretion of the President, the Navy Depart- 
ment announces it is ready to begin building two 
new battleships of 35,000 tons each. Congress in 
the last Navy Appropriation Act did not provide 
the $100,000,000 or more needed for this purpose, 
but the President has discretionary authority to di- 
vert sums from relief appropriations. 

The ships may carry 18-inch guns, largest ord- 
nance ever used on American warcraft, it is inti- 
mated, unless Japan agrees to smaller-calibre 
limitation. 

On orders from the Navy Department, all private 
airplane manufacturing companies building Navy 
planes for the Government must bar foreign vis- 
itors. This became known last week when a group 
of Latin-American aviation delegates, the directors 
of civil aeronautics in their respective countries, 
were forbidden t6 visit the Consolidated Aircraft 
factory in San Diego and other Western plane 
plants. The group is in the United States to make 
an inspection tour, under State and Commerce De- 
partment auspices, of American aircraft factories 
and flying fields. 

From Consolidated’s president, Major R. H. Fleet, 
came criticism of the Navy secrecy order as “short- 
sighted and stupid,” calculated to diminish Ameri- 
can aircraft sales abroad. 





Electric Power: 
Seed-bed of Strife 


Gathering in Washington to take 
stock of the art of power generation 
and of the social problems that follow 
in its trail, the Third World Power 
Conference, comprising some 3,000 
delegates appointed by the govern- 
ments of 52 nations, observes, listens, 
debates. 


What they see includes a machine for trans- 
forming energy from the sun into electric power— 
the largest such machine ever constructed. It is 
declared by its builder, Dr. C. G. Abbot, Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, to solve the prob- 
lem of utilizing sunshine for power on an indefi- 
nitely large scale. 

Among the multitude of speeches which delegates 
hear is an address by President Roosevelt, who 
propounds the problem of breaking a “vicious cir- 
cle” in the use of power. This vicious circle, stated 
in the language of the scientist Steinmetz, is: 
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SOME GOVERNMENT officials 


ters was supplied to one of the + tion plans for rehabilitation of the 


+ Jones’ resignation as chairman of 
RFC after the election. Explana- 





say privately that the Treasury 
could easily have offered lower 
rates of interest on its recent is- 
sue of bonds. Treasury “higher 
ups,” however, did not want to 
jeopardize prospects of a success- 
ful offering, especially in an elec- 
tion year, so the 23% per cent rate 
was maintained. 


* * * 


DELAY in putting through pay- 
ments for Resettlement Adminis- 
tration ‘purchases of submarginal 
land have been a detriment to the 
land purchase program but thus 
far officials have found no way of 
eliminating the red tape. 


* * * 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
officials quietly are taking steps 
to coordinate the Secret Service, 
Intelligence Unit of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, and other in- 
vestigative divisions of the De- 
partment. Plans are being made 
to reintroduce the bill submitted 
at the last Congress to authorize 
the consolidations and officials are 
confident of its enactment. 


* * * 


STATE DEPARTMENT insid- 
ers have information to the effect 
that the “unidentified” plane 
which tried to bomb the American 
destroyer “Kane” in Spanish wa- 


| 
| 
| 





warring factions by a large Eu- 
ropean power. 


* * * 


THOSE IN A POSITION to 
know say the Federal Housing 
Administration is making every 
effort to avoid a test of the con- 
stitutionality of the Act under 
which it operates. Although 
HOLC and several other agencies 
interested in housing are consid- 
ered safe “constitutionally” gov- 
ernmental counsel say privately 
that FHA is not on an equally 
firm basis. 
o 2s 

WAR DEPARTMENT ésstaff of- 
ficers are giving further consider- 
ation to plans for insuring im- 
mediate cooperation of private in- 
dustry in the event of war. One 
scheme which has been submitted 
provides for distribution of prac- 
tice orders among industrial plants 
for training workers in the pro- 
duction of ordnance. 


* * * 


WORD IS BEING PASSED in 
New Deal inner circles that Na- 
tional Resources Committee of- 
ficials were displeased by the re- 
port of the Great Plains Drought 
Area Committee because it did 
not give greater recognition to 
their work in outlining founda- 





drought areas. 
x ok x 


SILVER-BUYING policy of the 
Administration now has few de- 
fenders in governmental circles, 
but all official criticism of the 
procedure is being kept confiden- 
tial, at least until after the elec- 
tions. 
* ok x 


SHARP INSIDE FIGHT still is 
on among Securities and Ex- 
change Commission officials as to 
the extent to which the principle 
of segregation of broker-dealer 
functions should be applied to 
the exchanges. One faction wants 
an absolute cleavage, while an- 
other favors moderation. 
‘es = 


COMMERCE DEPARTMENT'S 
study of the private debt struc- 
ture of the United States is to be 
released in the near future. 

* ~ * 


SECRETARY HULL'S contribu- 
tion to the election campaign, New 
Deal insiders say, will be a strong 
campaign to publicize the recipro- 
cal trade agreements program as 
one of the major accomplishments 
of the Administration. 


* * * 


WORD IS BEING passed that 
there is some prospect of Jesse 








tion offered is that lessening of 
need for RFC in recovery pro- 
gram is making the position rela- 
tively unimportant. 


x* * * 


IT IS JUST beginning to be 
known in governmental circles 
that American armament makers 
have maintained shipments to bel- 
ligerent countries despite official 
disapproval. Procedure has been 
to make shipments through an in- 
termediary country. 


* * * 


WHETHER ANY SHIP con- 
struction loans can be completed 
by the Department of Commerce 
now that Congress has created a 
yet unnamed Maritime Commis- 
sion is puzzling Secretary Roper 
and the Department's Solicitor, in 
view of the opening of bids last 
week for building a United States 
Lines ship. They have been delv- 
ing into the law about interregnum 
powers. 


x * * 


TALK OF REORGANIZATION 
of governmental agencies and the 
reduction effected in some of the 
emergency work of the Govern- 
ment has spurred efficiency among 
personnel of some of the tempo- 
rary agencies. 





| 











—Underwood & Underwood 
PATHFINDER FOR THE JOBLESS 


Frank W. Persons, chief of the Federal Employ- 

ment Service, who will use several million dollars 

allocated to him to bridge the gap between job 
seekers and the employers. 





Power is expensive because it is not widely used; 
it is not widely used because it is expensive. 

The President's proposal for solving the problem 
is the sale at use-promoting rates of the electricity 
developed from the large dams being constructed 
by the Government for navigation or flood control 
purposes. 

Most burning of the questions debated is that of 
the best method of generating and supplying cure 
rent on the largest scale possible—by private utili- 
ties or by governmental action. 

Utility spokesmen point to the abundant service 
at low price which the industry in America has 
supplied. Government representatives declare the 
attainment inadequate; recount the difficulty of 
holding down rates through local commissions 
matched against holding companies of national 
scope; cite the success achieved through compe- 
tition by public plants. 





New Vistas 
On the TVA Horizon 


A new vista opens in the long con- 
test between the Tennessee Valley 
Authority with its surplus of power 
for sale and the utility companies who 
resist anticipated competition from 
their powerful rival. 


The vista is opened by a proposal on the part 
of the Administration that both private companies 
and the TVA should pool their resources of supply 
and coordinate their transmission systems so that 
the maximum of economy might be secured in 
serving the entire valley and its surrounding re- 
gions. 

Elements in the plan include uniform rates and 
leasing of private lines to the end that all dupli- 
cation of facilities should be avoided. 

Alternate to this plan, declare its proponents, 
is a last ditch fight against efforts of the utility 
companies to circumscribe the TVA’s market, in- 
cluding duplication of present power lines and dis- 
tribution systems by the TVA. Such a course is 
declared to be a stricter application of the “yard- 
stick” purpose of the TVA, but one more costly both 
to the TVA and to the private utilities. 

As utility spokesmen ponder the offer of com- 
promise, their publicly expressed opinions urge sale 
of TVA power to the utilities and advise that a 
Constitutional amendment would be needed before 
the plan would be permissible. 





Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


A new high level of business activity is indicated 
in the Commerce Department’s September busi- 
ness survey. Industrial production, factory employ- 
ment, freight car loadings and construction con- 
tracts all advanced in July, it is reported. Usual 
recession in industrial output was absent and the 
Federal Reserve index rose five points to 108 per 
cent of the 1923-25 levei—highest since November 
of 1929. 

FHA is revealed to be studying possibilities of 
developing ewners’ cooperatives as an aid to solu- 
tion of the low-cost housing problem. Especially 
under observation is such a cooperative being 
formed at Madison, Wis. Increased home con- 
struction—more in the first seven months of 1936 
than during the whole of 1935—is currently re- 
ported by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

Sabotage was cause of fire damage to the cruiser 
“Indianapolis,” while undergoing repairs in Brook- 
lyn Navy yard, reports C. A. Dunn, manager of the 
yard. Nails driven into power cables caused a short 
circuit, he declares. But Rear Admiral Harris Lan- 
ing, commandant of the navy yard, discounts the 
sabotage theory. 

Further attempts to interpose constitutional ob- 
Stacles to operation of the Commodity Exchange 
Act, as amended by the last Congress, crumble in 
two Midwest Federal Courts. District courts in Kan- 
sas City and Chicago both refuse suits brought by 
Boards of Trade members seeking to enjoin 
operation of the act. The plaintiffs threaten to ap- 
peal to higher Federal courts. 

“Freedom of the air” issue is raised by an FCC 
order for radio station WCAE at Pittsburgh to show 
cause why it did not broadcast-an Aug. 28 speech by 
Communist Presidential Candidate Earl Browder 
after having broadcast speeches by Republican and 
Democratic candidates. Complaints of alleged “dis- 
ciimination” against stations WIRE and WTCN in 
Indianapolis and Minneapolis, respectively, are also 
reported to be under consideration by the Commun- 
ications Commission. 

AAA is considering possibilities of a conservation 
program adapted to needs of truck and vegetable 
growers. J. B. Hutson, Assistant AAA Administra- 
tor, discloses the project in an address before the 
Vegetable Growers of Anierica Convention at 
Cleveland. 
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[Continued From Page 1.] 


land purchases by farm tenants. 
Also expanded program for soil 
and water conservation. 


Long period of easy money 
is ahead, despite signs of slight 
increase in interest charges. Rea- 
son is partly because of enormous 
excess reserves in banks and 
partly because peak of govern- 
ment borrowing is past, leaving 
most of available bank funds for 
private financing. Federal gov- 
ernment cannot afford to allow 
credit become dear, because this 
would Jower the value of govern- 
ment bonds held by banks and 
might endanger the solvency of 
deposits which are insured up to 
$5,000 by the FDIC. 


Government contracts law af- 
fecting labor standards will be 
permitted to lie practically dor- 
mant until after November voting 
although the law goes into effect 
this month. Too many difficul- 
ties have arisen in applying terms 
of the law. All efforts of gov- 
ernment labor officials are now 
being concentrated on mass re- 
employment and they are anxious 
to avoid anything that might dis- 
turb this program. 


Expect a spurt in industrial 
production in next fortnight or 
so as automobile manufacturers 
commence work on new models. 
When the motor companies jump 
into big production the rate of 


general improvement will be 
stepped up. 
Curtailment of Resettlement 


Administration program means 
that all projects in the planning 
stage but not yet under construc- 
tion are indefinitely suspended. 
Emphasis is being shifted to 
loans to individual farmers for 
rehabilitation rather than de- 
development of costly com- 
munity projects.* Reduction of 
personnel by RA does not mean 
liquidation of that agency. Its 
activities are held to be essential 
for certain types of projects al- 
though in some cases activities 
which duplicate those of other 
agencies may be eliminated. 


President is about ready to 
name new five-member Maritime 
Commission, probably this week. 
For weeks the chief executive 
has had before him names of 150 
prospective members. Delay in 
naming commission has been due 
to restrictions in the Jaw creating 
the commission, said law provid- 
ing that no member shall have 
had a pecuniary interest in any 
ship for three years past, or in 
any other person who derives a 
substantial portion of his reve- 
nues from any business associ- 
ated with shipping. 


Do not look for reestablishment 
of a squadron in European waters. 
Government officials are cooling 
decidedly toward proposal. They 
have been profoundly affected 
by attempted bombing of the 
“Kane.” The incident increased 
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[DELEGATES from 582 nations 
on their way home from the 
Third World Power Conference 
in Washington probably carry 
as their dominant impression the 
picture of an America leading in 
the harnessing of natural forces 
to the service of mankind but 
torn with conflict over the 
problem of extending those 
benefits farther and faster. 


The scope of the conference took 
and use of 
nations, 
technical and social 
chiefly 
divides 
into opposing 
namely the role of Govern- 
ment in extending and cheapening 


the 
natural 
both in their 
aspects. Debate 
around the question 
American opinion 

camps, 


development 
resources in all 


centered 
that 


the use of power. 

The conference itself 
sharply distinguishes 
age from 
in the history of mankind — 
phenomenal development of 
chanical power and the conversion 
of it into a fluid—electricity. 

ts conversion 


to every factory, household 


finger-tip control and the payment 
of a monthly bill. 


BOULDER DAM IN ACTION 


The most dramatic moment of the 


proceedings (Sept. 5-12) came on 


Sept. 11, 


his ideals for 
touched a key which set in opera- 
tion the mighty dynamos at Boul- 
der Dam. He accompanied the ac- 
tion with these words: 

“Boulder Dam: in the name of the 
people of the United States, to 


' whom you are a symbol of greater 


things to come; in the honored 
presence of guests from many na- 
tions; I call you to life.” 

Unlike earlier World Power Con- 
ferences (1924 and 1930), this one 
took cognizance, not merely of the 
viewpoint of the scientist and the 
engineer, but also of the man and 
woman in the home and those who 
have assumed or been given the 
task of planning for their welfare. 

The organizers of enterprise 
made their voice heard. Those who 
called attention to the revolutionary 
social significance of the power age 
had their day in court. Prophets 
of the future were given an oppor- 
tunity to call attention to the hope- 
ful or dark images they saw in the 
crystal of things to come. 


CROWDS AND EXHIBITS 

Sessions were held in Washing- 
ton’s largest auditoriums, chiefly in 
the Labor and Commerce Depart- 
ment buildings and in Constitution 
Hall, where the President addressed 
the delegates. The one festive 
gathering, a banquet tendered by 
the American members as Official 
hosts, was held in the Union Sta- 
tion, Washington’s only hall large 
their fears that we might be 
drawn into trouble in Europe de- 
spite every effort to stay out. 


United States has never lost 
sight of fact that the Pacific is 
its sphere of activity. Concen- 
tration of warships in those 
waters will be continued with war 
maneuvers being kept pretty 
much in that area. This govern- 
ment has no intention of staying 
behind other nations on gun cal- 
iber on its naval ships. If other 
powers go to /8 inch guns, a new 
high, the United States will 
quickly follow suit. 
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served to 
emphasize the one factor that most 
the present 
all those that preceded it 
the 
me- 


into electricity is 
what makes it potentially available 
and 
farm, replacing the gruelling labors 
of the past with the convenience of 


when President Roosevelt, 
after setting forth to the delegates 
the use of power, 





Delegates of 52 Nations Discuss the New De- 
velopments in Electrical and Engineering Fields 


enough to accommodate the num- 


ber invited. 

Corridors of various public build- 
ings and of the Mayflower Hotel 
were filled with models, charts and 
pictures showing newest engineer- 
ing achievements, records of prog- 
ress and demonstrations of new de- 
vices. Twenty miles from Wash- 
ington, a completely electrified farm 
was open to delegates for inspection 
of what rural electrification could 
do. Devices ranged from electrical 
milkers and electrically charged 
fences to electrified screens that 
killed flies coming in contact with 
them. 


SOLAR ENERGY MOTOR 

The most spectacular exhibit of 
all, however, failed to perform on 
account of an accident. 

This was the sun machine, de- 
vised by Dr. C. G. Abbot, secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 
When he had assembled delegates 
to watch it turn the sun's rays into 
energy totaling one-half horse- 
power, chance would have it that a 
bearing was melted by the concen- 
trated pencil of heat into which a 
mirror had made the rays of the 
sun converge. So the machine did 
not operate. 

That accident, however, did not 
lessen the appreciation by the en- 
gineers present of the promise con- 
tained in the engine. It is the larg- 
est and most efficient machine yet 
built for trapping the energy of the 
sun. Dr. Abbot, while admitting 
that the cost of this machine makes 
its output comparable to that pro- 
duced from coal at $200 a ton, as- 
serted that he could construct a 
much larger one which would turn 
out power to compete with a steam 
plant for which the cost of coal was 
$3 a ton. 

Such a machine, he declared, 
would cover a square mile of terri- 
tory, gathering in the sun’s heat 
over this expanse. Dr. Abbot rep- 
resented this device as one of the 
last lines of defense for mankind 
should natural fuels fail. 


SURVEY OF WHOLE WORLD 


One purpose of the conference 
was to make available a picture of 
all the power resources of the world, 
as nearly as might be, in panels cor- 
responding to separate countries. 

Power resources do not include 
electricity, which strictly speaking is 
merely a form which power may be 
made to assume so as to become 
flexible in use. 

“Its flexibility,” said the President 
in his address to the conference, “is 
what makes it impressive; its trans- 
portability; its divisibility.” 

It is through these qualities, 
power experts declared, that elec- 
tricity, with almost the universality 
of water supply, may be made to 
provide for all persons invisible me- 
chanical slaves, serving not only in 
the performance of work but trans- 
ferring them in space, affording 
communication to distant places, 
heating or cooling their homes, 
providing entertainment and _ per- 
forming many precise operations al- 
most akin to human intelligence. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE RESOURCES 


The power resources lying behind 
this instrument, as catalogued by 
conference engineers, consist chief- 
ly of falling water and fuels, includ- 
ing coal, oil and gas. 

Others on the border line of prac- 
tical use were declared to be the 
power in the tides, such as the dis-* 
continued Passamaquoddy project 
proposed to harness, and the heat 
of the sun, as used in Dr. Abbot’s 
machine. Another source of energy 
not yet tapped is the heat in the 
interior of the earth. The greatest 
and the most inaccessible of all was 
said to be that tied up in the inte- 
rior of the atom. A minor source 
is wind power. 


PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 


The practical problems on which 
the engineers exchanged notes in 
the conference were chiefly these. 
How to use the available fuels most 
efficiently so as to obtain the max- 
imum energy with the least waste 
of irreplaceable deposits and how to 
develop at the least cost the power 
latent in moving water. 

The engineering problems were 
simple. however, compared with the 
broader human problems concerned 
with the economic organization 
under which the benefits of power 
supply might be extended to as large 
a number of people as possible. 

The two poles of practice on this 
point were represented by Russia, 
at one end, in which all power de- 
velopment is a direct responsibility | 
of the Government, and Chile and 
China the other, where power gen- 
eration and distribution is left to 
private enterprise with little or no 
governmental regulation. 

An analysis presented to the Con- 
ference indicated that, in this scale, 
the United States occupied a posi- 





tion in close proximity to Chile and 
China. 


“POLITICS” ELIMINATED 


And it was regarding the situation 
in the United States that controversy 
among the speakers waxed the 
hottest. At the beginning of one 
session, the acting chairman, Major 
Edward M. Markham, chief of the 
United States Engineering Corps, 
announced that political discussions 
would be barred as well as all “ad- 
vertising.” 

This ruling had followed an in- 
terchange between a representative 
of Mayor La Guardia, of New York 
City, who told of a 40 per cent re- 
duction in the city’s lighting bill 
through the threat of a’ municipal 
plant, and several power officials, 
who protested against making the 
power industry a football of politics. 

But no such ruling applied to the 
papers which were presented or to 
the addresses made before the bril- 
liant banquet at the Union Station, 
when delegates, their wives, diplo- 
matic representatives of nearly all 
countries, and leaders of science, 
engineering and industry, met in one 
body. 


| TWO OPPOSING VIEWS 


The opposing points of view were 
presented in restrained terms in the 
course of this banquet by Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, for 
Government, and by Floyd L. Car- 
lisle, president of the Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, for 
private industry 

Said Mr. Ickes 

“Cheap power means a wider use 
of power, and a wider use in its 
turn, makes a higher standard of 


living and an advancing civilization. 
Therefore one of the major prob- 
lems of our statesmanship is to see 
that power generated by private 
enterprise is made available at the 
cheapest possible rates consistent 
with a return of reasonable profit to 
the capital actually invested. A 
great stride in the direction of 
cheaper power has been made in 
the United States in the Administra- 
tion of President Roosevelt.” 

Replied Mr. Carlisle: 

“There are unvarying economic 
laws. One of the most important of 
these is that every enterprise, 
whether governmental or private, 
must pay its own way, stand on its 
own feet. 

“The criticism of the American 
private utilities has related almost 
entirely to their financing; but un- 
sound financing is not representa- 
tive or general in the business. While 
billions of dollars were advanced by 
the Government to various groups 
during the depression, not one cent 
was lent to private utilities. Judged 
by a test of unparalleled severity, 
the American private utilities amply 
demonstrated their financial sound- 
ness. 

“There is no power problem which 
cannot be solved by fair negotiation 
and reasonable compromise. I com- 
mend to the Government and to in- 
dustry the application of Aristotle's 
Golden Mean.” 


THE CONSUMER’S INTEREST 


Thus ran the controversy between 
spokesmen for the Administration 
and the utility industry. Assuming 
the role of spokesman for all the 
rest of the people, Owen D. Young, 












chairman of the board of directors 
of the General Electric Company, set 
forth the viewpoint of the vast mass 
of persons who largely pass over un- 
noticed the moves and countermoves 
of authorities behind the scenes— 
the people whose sole contact with 
the utility question is payment of 
the monthly bills that come unfail- 
ingly to their homes. 


“This great group,” he declared, 
“master of their own destiny and 
that of the industry and Govern- 


ment will, asa matter of instinct and 
judgment, hold this industry to the 
highest point of public service and 


see that it is administered by men 
of the highest competence and 
honor.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S VIEWPOINT 

President Roosevelt, in his ad- 
dress, concentrated attention on 
what he described as a vicious circle 
holding back electricity from becom- 
ing “a standard article of use for 
every home within reach of an elec- 
tric light line.” 


This vicious circle consisted, he 
said, in a situation first called at- 
tention to by the scientist, Stein- 
metz. “Electricity,” said Steinmetz, 


“is expensive because it is not widely 
used, and it is not widely used be- 
cause it is expensive.” 

The President then declared that 
the construction of the great Gov- 
ernment dams may be the force 
that breaks the vicious circle. 


“If these are not sufficient,” he 
added, “the influence of additional 
meritorious projects awaiting de- 


velopment can be added.” 


WHAT CONFERENCE ACHIEVED 
Now that the Third World Confer- 
ence on Power takes its place in 
history, what, if any, are the 
achievements to be credited to it? 
The final answer to this question 
can not be given yet. But this one 
thing it did accomplish. It brought 





HARNESSING NATURE'S | FORCES: THE POWER CONFERENCE 


together in the same room and at 
the same table the antagonists in 
the bitterest of all struggles in which 
the present Administration has had 
a part. 
Said Mr. Carlisle, a leader of the 
[Continued on Page 15.] 








“and MY beard’s 
tough!...°° 





“Years on the bridge, with wind-driven 
salt spray beating on my face, tough- 
ened my skin until it was like leather. 
But after I had used the Schick Shaver 
a couple of months, the old, blade- 
calloused skin vanished. 

“Now I get a quick, clean shave in 
less than five minutes, never cut or 
scrape my skin and even twice-a-day 
shaving is a painless joy.” 

Ask any Schick dealer to demonstrate 
one to you. ($15). If no dealer is near 
you, write to Dept. P. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAM- 
FORD, CONN. Western Distributor: 
Edises, Inc., San Francisco. In Canada, 
Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other 


leading stores. (Canadian price, $16.50.) 
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WHEN a man travels hour after hour in per- 


fect comfort... when he can eat well, sleep 


well, rest and relax ... it’s bound to improve 


his mental attitude. 
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trip, he feels fit enough to meet the toughest 


customer, 4 4 4 Enjoy better transportation 
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The Most Wonderful Train in 

the World 
ST. LOUIS-Union Station; 
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Station; INDIANAPOLIS- 
Union Station; LOUISVILLE 
-Central Station; CINCIN- 
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tion; PHILADELPHIA-Penn- 
sylvania R. R._ Stations; WASHINGTON 
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Imperial Salon Cars on The George Washington 
provide (through service without change between Wash- 
ington and Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Louisville, St. Louis 
and intermediate points. Only two cents a_ mile! 
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A ‘Fireside Chat 


On Farm Problems 


§PEECH-MAKING, including the 

preparation and delivery of 
speeches under a wide range of con- 
ditions, was the central design in the 
tapestry of the President’s week, al- 
though woven into the background 
were the minutiae of official routine 
and many hours of sight-seeing in the 
Southern Appalachians. 


One address was delivered Thursday before a 
crowd of more than 35,000 which had gathered in 
the new municipal stadium and surrounding areas 
at Charlotte, N. C., at a great “Green Pastures 
Rally”. 

The President had arrived in Charlotte, in his 
open car, just as a heavy shower struck the city. 
By the time he reached the stadium both he and 
his audience were thoroughly drenched. 

A few seconds before he reached the platform 
the downpour slackened to a drizzle; then, as he 
started speaking, a vivid rainbow flashed its colors 


across the sky. 

Highlights of the address (it is printed in full on 
page 11) include the following: 

“If history gives any name to the age in which 
we are living, I hope it will call this the era of 
rebuilding. 


REBUILDING VALUES 


“Any common sense, logical government policy 
had to begin with the building up of farm and 
other property values, and crop values, and the in- 
crease of workers’ wages if that now historic cor- 
ner ever was to be turned. 

“By the year 1936 a very much larger number of 
individuals are back in the black; so are most of 
our small business men; so are most of our cor- 
porations and so are almost all of our municipal 
and county and State governments. 

“In the process of attaining tnese successful ends, 
individual liberties have not been removed, and 
inherent rights of the sovereign States have not 
been invaded.” 

Democrats from seven States, North and South 
Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee and 
Alabama, had gathered for the rally. Its sponsors 
announced nearly a year ago that it was being or- 
ganized to demonstrate the South’s loyalty to the 
President in contrast with the “grass roots” con- 
vention held at that time by Governor Talmadge, 
of Georgia. 

Another of the week’s addresses was delivered 
the next afternoon in Constitution Hall in Wash- 
ington to the delegates to the Third World Power 
Conference. 


POWER POLICIES 

In the address he characterized his Administra- 
tion’s power policy as of benefit both to private in- 
dustry and to the nation’s consumers. He de- 
clared that generation of power by the Govern- 
ment may be the force needed to break the ‘“vi- 
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A WEEK OF SPEECH-MAKING—THE 'ERA OF 
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—Underwood & Underwood 


FIFTY-TWO NATIONS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
EMISSARIES of the governments of nearly all countries of the world meeting as the Third 


World Power Conference are received by Mr. Roosevelt. 


The reception followed his re- 


turn from Charlotte, N. C., and preceded by a few hours an address which he delivered before 


the convention. 





cious circle” between high prices and restricted use 
of electrical power. 

When the President had finished the main part 
of his address he pressed a telegraph key which 
transmitted an electrical impulse to Boulder Dam 
on the Colorado River, releasing all 12 outlet valves 
of the dam and sending 177-foot-high cataracts 
rushing down the canyon of the river. For the 
first time the generating equipment at the dam 
was set in operation; also the occasion was unusual 
because it is believed there will be few occasions 
when all 12 of the outlets will be opened at once. 

The other address of the week was delivered the 
first day of the week, Sunday, Sept. 6, in the White 
House study. 

In the first “fireside chat” in many months the 
President gave the nation the account of “a journey 
of husbandry,” his first-hand study of the drought 
problem. 

He talked for 30 minutes outlining a program 


| 


which would extend to the drought sufferers of the 
West “the same protecting arm which had shielded 
and raised up the industrial workers of the rest of 
the country.” 


AID FOR DROUGHT AREAS 

In the concluding part of his address he an- 
nounced the allocation of an additional sum of 
$2,500,000 to the United States Employment Service 
to enable it to expand its services for persons on 
work-relief rolls. 

Among the parts of the address which were most 
frequently cited in the press are the following: 

“I saw drought devastation in nine States. * * * 

“Yet I would not have you think for a single 
minute that there is permanent disaster in these 
drought regions, or that-the picture I saw meant 
depopulating these areas. * * * 

“We have the option, in the case of families who 
need actual subsistence, of putting them on the 


+ 
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dole or putting them to work. They do not want 
to. go on the dole and they are 1,000 per cent 
right. We agree, therefore, that we must put them 
to work for a decent wage. * * * 

“Spending like this is not waste. It would spell 
future waste if we did not spend for such things 
now, °° 

Monday the President did not go to the Execu- 
tive Office, but stayed in his study at the White 
House. He spent most of the day working on his 
Charlotte address, and kept the list of official 
visitors to a minimum. Morris L. Cooke, Rural 
Electrification Administrator, and Senator Loner- 
gan (Dem.), of Connecticut, were the principal 
callers. 


TRIP TO CHARLOTTE 


Tuesday, less than 60 hours after he had re- 
turned to Washington from the Great Plains tour, 
the President left for the South, en route to Char- 
lotte. 

In the afternoon, before he left, he held his usual 
Tuesday press conference. It turned out to be a time 
of jest and jollity, although it was barren of real 
news. 

It was a bright, sunshiny day, and the outside 
door of the President’s oval office was open when 
the correspondents entered for the conference. 

The President was asked when the political phase 
of the election woulJ start and he replied jokingly 
that the political phase might not get under way 
before January 4 when the new Congress will con- 
vene. Someone asked if the speech to be given 
Sept. 29 before the New York State Democratic Con- 
vention will be political. Everyone again joined in 
laughter when the President replied in tones of 
mock seriousness, “Oh, no!” 

When asked about reports that Marvin H. Mc- 
Intyre, assistant White House secretary, is to be 
appointed to the Maritime Commission, the Presi- 
dent replied solemnly that his secretary repeatedly 
has demonstrated inability to tell the bow of a boat 
from the stern, and therefore is thoroughly avail- 
able as an appointee. However, experience gained 
on Presidential cruises also had demonstrated that 
“Mac” does know where the rail of a boat is lo- 
cated. 


SIGHT-SEEING IN TENNESSEE 


The President made his first stop of his southern 
trip at Knoxville, Tenn., early Wednesday morning. 
At 10 a. m. he began the motor tour which was to 
last until 6 o’clock that evening. 

Great Smoky National Park was entered by the 
Presidential party at Gatlinburg on the Tennessee 
side. Indian Gorge, which is said to have larger 


+ rhododendrons and laurel than any other region in 





the United States, furnished the first sight-seeing 
thrill of the tour. From the Gorge the motor 
cavalcade ascended a winding highway which at 
places bordered close to 1,000 to 2,000 foot drops. 

By the time the President with his official party 
and his youngest son, John, had reached Forney’s 
Point, 6,311 feet above sea level, there was a steady 
drizzle of rain. 

But the President decided to undergo the dis- 
comfort of a slight wetting rather than to have 
the top of his touring car raised. At Forney’s 
Point the caravan stopped for lunch. 

While he munched a hearty lunch of cold 
chicken, potato salad, sandwiches, pickles and fruit, 
the President listened to A. B. Cammerer, director 
of the National Park Service, give an explana- 
tion of the distinctive features of the park. He 
appeared to take particular interest in the fact 
that the luncheon site was set among virgin spruce 
and hemlock. 


“CHIEF WHITE EAGLE” 


In the afternoon the President motored over the 
North Carolina section of the highway and made 
a 20-minute stop at Indian Head on the Cherokee 
Indian Reservation west of Sylva, N. C. At Indian 
Head he was made Chief White Eagle. A crowd of 
2,000 persons, about half of whom were Indians, 
watched the ceremony, which except for the dis- 
play of a Cherokee war bonnet, was a rather 
colorless affair. 

At the end of the ceremony the Indian chief who 
was acting as inductor, placed the headdress on the 
President’s head. The President smiled and handed 
it back before photographers could take his picture. 

At the close of his holiday of sight-seeing the 
President paused before going to his room at Grove 
Park Inn, where he stopped for the night, and 
made this statement: 

“For 30 years I have wanted to see the Smokies. 
Five or six times I thought I was near to a visit 
but each time before something intervened. Now 
that I have come I was not only not disappointed 
but was delighted and thrilled. It was a grand 
trip.” 

Next morning the President finished work on his 
address before starting on the three-hour motor 
drive to Charlotte. 

After his address to the “Green Pastures” rally 
the President boarded his special train, for the trip 
back to Washington, arriving in the Capital at 8:30 
Friday morning. 

Friday’s press conference lasted only five minutes 
and was even less productive of news than the first 
conference of the week. 

The President said there was nothing new on the 
appointments to the Maritime Board or on the 
appointment of a Comptroller General. His plans 
for the week-end still were indefinite. He said he 
might go down the Potomac. 

Saturday, aside from routine appointments, there 
was an American Legion ceremony to decorate 12- 
year-old Clara Kathryn Van Horn, of White Cot- 
tage, Ohio, for her bravery last February in saving 
two boys from being killed under the wheels of a 
locomotive at the grade crossing. 

Before the month is out the campaign period will 
have entered its final stage; the President will have 
delivered his address before the New York State 
Democratic Convention. 

GLENN NIxon, 

(H. R. Baukhage, whose writings appear regu- 

larly on this page, is absent from his post on ac- 
count of illness.) 








An Appeal Against War; 
Where Responsibility Lies 


By CORDELL HULL 
Secretary of State 


|NFORTUNATELY, a vastly disproportionate 
share of the skill and energy of scientists and 
statesmen alike is being devoted now in many parts 
of the world to the creation and organization of 
forces of destruction. ... 

The responsibility of maintaining peace in a 
world fraught with suspicion and fear, and torn by 
dangerous ambitions and _ conflicting political 
philosophies, rests not upon governments alone. 
This responsibility rests to even greater degree 
upon the thinking people of each land... . 

The cause of peace is the cause of civilization; 
religion, science, culture and social betterment 
only go forward in a world without war. 

Every war of the past has retarded the progress 
of civilization.... Yet we find today a lamentable 
absence of appreciation by many responsible and 
influential statesmen that these present war-like 
tendencies can lead only to a world holocaust. 

Are we in this supposedly enlightened age so 
stupid that we cannot read this awful lesson of his- 
tory? I refuse to believe that we are. I am con- 
vinced that once this lesson is fully learned by the 
people of the world the unanimity of their response 
will secure to us blessings of permanent peace.... 

The people of the world must learn that war is a 
cruel mill whose stones are the misled hope of na- 
tional aggrandizement and the selfish ambitions of 
unscrupulous persons. 

The oil and fuel of that mill are furnished by the 
fear and hate which come from distrust and sus- 
picion. The grain for that mill is the valiant, 
patriotic youth of the world. ... The grist from 
that mill is death—death to youth, death to hope, 
death to civilization! ... 

I think the definition of realism as applied to in- 
ternational relations has greatly changed in the 
recent past. 

From the end of the World War up to a short 
time ago, those who labored to bring about the 
settlement of differences among nations by peaceful 
means were termed impractical idealists. The 
realists were those who put no faith in those efforts 
for the peaceful settlement of international dis- 
putes. They refused to believe in the possible ef- 
fectiveness of this work for peace, and held that it 
was futile to attempt to settle differences between 
nations except by the judgment of the sword. 

But today the true realist in international af- 
fairs knows that, in the face of present threats, our 
efforts to devise ways and means of preserving the 
peace must be redoubled. The true realist is he 
who knows that the fabric of peace has been worn 
perilously thin; that if it is again torn asunder 
by the bloody hands of war it may never be re- 
paired. . 

If war comes upon us, It will be fought not alone 
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by uniformed armies and navies but by the entire 
populations of the countries involved. Airplanes, 
poison gas and other modern fighting equipment 
of which we can only conjecture would make the 
world a veritable inferno. 

A general war now would set loose forces that 
would be beyond control—forces which might easily 
bring about a virtual destruction of modern politi- 
cal thought, with all its achievements, and possibly 
a veritable shattering of our civilization. 

Our one hope is that the governments and peo- 
ples of the world may fully realize the solemn re- 
sponsibility which rests upon them all and that 
realistic envisaging of the inevitable consequences 
will prevent their flying at each other’s throats 
no matter how great may be their impulses and the 
fancied incentives. 

There exists today an unparalleled opportunity 
for those nations and groups which look forward 
with clear vision to bring about an early return to 
sane perspectives and relationships based upon full 
comprehension that the members of the family of 
nations must live together amicably and work to- 
gether in peace or be broken in an utterly destruc- 
tive misuse of the power and the instruments 
which, properly used, bear beneficial witness to the 
amazing constructive capacity of mankind. (From 
an address before the Third World Power Confer- 
ence, at Washington, Sept. 7.) 
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The Planned Utilization 
Of All Water Resources 


By ARTHUR E. MORGAN 
Chairman, Tennessee Valley Authority 


Mest water control projects in the United States 
a . 

have aimed at special elements of control for 
particular usage such as navigation, flood control, 
irrigation, recreation, water supply, or power de- 
velopment. Only in recent years have there been 
any general studies or projects relating to large 
drainage areas with a view of securing the grea@est 
total public benefits for all purposes. These have 
originated from a recently growing recognition that 
the many uses of water and land are interrelated 
and that a growing population demands more serv- 
ices and a more complete utilization of the coun- 
try’s natural resources... . 

As America has developed from a nation of 
pioneers to a highly industrial and highly organ- 
ized people, the use of water has gradually changed 
from unregulated exploitation or use by whoever 
first claimed it, to the beginning of orderly plan- 
ning and systematic control. 

In the course of this development the concept of 
water as a public resource which must be publicly 
controlled and used for the public good has stead- 
ily grown. Few elements of water control in America 
remain in the hands of private industries. Our 
harbors are managed by the Federal Government; 
our navigable rivers and lakes are similarly con- 
trolled. Practically all large drainage enterprises 
are publicly constructed and adminstered. Nearly 
all American public-water supplies are publicly 
owned, though there are still a number of private 
utilities supplying water to muncipalities. 

The one conspicuous exception to public owner- 
ship and management of water resources is that 
of hydroelectric power. Even here, by the Federal 
Water Power Act of 1920, the Federal Government 
formally claimed ultimate control of all waters in 
which it had a constitutional basis for doing so, and 
made provisions for licensing private hydroelectric 
power companies for limited periods. .. . 

Most water-control projects in America have 
aimed at special elements of control for particular 
usage, such as navigation, flood control, irrigation, 
recreation, water supply, or power development. In 
relatively few cases has there been a general study 
of a water system with a view to securing the great- 
est total public benefits for all purposes. 

The aim of the planned utilization of water re- 
sources is to discover their full possibilities, to ap- 
praise their relative importance and value, to pro- 
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vide long-range unified plans for large areas, and 
to supply guidance and control for their develop- 
ment, so that the various uses can be realized as 
fully as possible, can supplement and support each 
other as far as is feasible, and will conflict with or 
neutralize each other as little as necessary. 

In general, it seems to be the considered judg- 
ment of European and American people that water 
control is a public and not a private function. With 
many factors driving toward public development of 
water resources, it becomes imperative that their 
administration shall be nonpartisan, nonpolitical, 
businesslike, and technically efficient... . 

America needs comprehensive legislation, both 
Federal and State, for the unified development of 
its water resources. Division of authority among 
48 States has led to a wide variety of strikingly 
different State water laws. 

The work of the Tennessee Valley Authority repre- 
sents a case in planning the unified development 
of a great river system for navigation, flood control, 
and power development. It is possible to extend 
this type of planning to other great water sys- 
tems of America, so that instead of a great variety 
of conflicting developments there will be compre- 
hensive and well-planned utilization of all water 
resources for all reasonable purposes.—(From a 
paper submitted to the Third World Power Con- 
ference, Washington, D. C.) 
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Holding Company's Place 
In the Power Industry 


By ROBERT E. HEALY 
Member, Securities and Exchange Commission 


HE growth and development of the electrical 
industry in America constitute a great achieve- 
ment from an engineering standpoint. However, 
the financial and corporate structures of some of 
the systems stand in striking contrast to their 
physical structures, and to a great extent the op- 
erating companies have suffered at the hands of 
the financial manipulator. It would have been far 
better for the investor, the consumer and the indus- 
try itself, if security issues had been based on cost 
and not on valuations or appraisals. 

Over the years the general trend of rates has 
been downward. The general tendency of costs 
during the same period has likewise been downward, 
It is open to serious question whether the reduction 
of rates has been commensurate with the reduction 
in costs. ... 

It is not easy to form a judgment as to the net 
benefit of the holding companies to the industry. 
The electric industry had its growth during one of 
the most progressive periods in history. While it 
was growing, the telephone, the radio, the motion 
picture, the automobile, and the modern highway 
also were developed. It cannot be that except for 
the holding company the electrical industry would 
have lagged far behind. In earlier days of acquir- 
ing small plants in the smaller cities and towns, in- 
terconnecting them and substituting an efficient 
central station for inefficient local plants, the hold- 
ing company performed a public service. 

Nevertheless, as a result of financial practices, 
the full benefits of these accomplishments did 
not get through to the public and many a small 
city now linked into a big system would have had 
just as good or better service from an efficient local 
DIANE. . «.0 

Part of the distrust of the speculative hold- 
ing company has been carried over to the operating 
companies. The experience of the last few years 
leads to the conclusion that, generally speaking, 
holding companies which are not in the first tier 
above the operating companies, or which are not 
necessary to hold together an efficient integrated 
system, do more harm than good. 

As to the future—it will undoubtedly see electric 
energy used to an extent now scarcely envisioned. 
The future of the privately owned utility company 
depends to a great degree on whether a fair and 
easily workable method of rate regulation can be 
developed and upon the industry’s success in com- 
pletely freeing itself from the hands of the jugglers 
of finance and devoting itself more to the produc- 
tion and sale of gas and electricity and less to the 
production and sale of securities—(From a paper 
submitted to the Third World Power Conference, 
Washington, D. C.) 
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‘THERE are lights in the 
windows for ambitious as- 
pirants to key posts in the 
Federal Government. Never 
before in the history of the 
Executive Office have there 
been so many vacancies in the 
high spots of official life re- 
maining unfilled so close to the 
end of a Presidential term. 


The vacancies now inclyde a 
Cabinet portfolio, several diplo- 
matic posts, the czar-like office 


of Comptroller General of the 
United States, the post of Director 
of the Budget, and other outstandng 
offices. 

Sometimes it has happened that 
an outgoing President has left un- 
filled vacancies occurring a few days 
before a new inauguration, but that 
is a courtesy covering a transition 
period. 

The President has given thought 
to these vacancies, but just as a re- 
minder he found a memorandum 
about them when he returned to 
Washington from his drought tour. 
He indicated on Friday he is not in 
a hurry about filling the posts, and 
it is said some of the appointments 
may not be made until after the 
November elections. 

WAR AND STATE DEPARTMENTS 

Here are some of the vacant of- 
fices: 

Secretary of War, $15,000 a year; 


> 





Approaching Presidential Term-end Finds Many Offices to Be 


KEY POSTS THAT WAIT FOR NEW APPOINTEES 





Filled—The Maritime Commission 


vacancy caused by death of George 
H. Dern of Utah on August 27 
Pending appointment of a succes- 
sor, Assistant Secretary Harry H 
Woodring is acting head of the de- 
partment. 

Undersecretary of State, $10,- 
000 a year; vacancy was caused by 
the promotion of William Phillips 
of Massachusetts to the post of Am- 
bassador to Italy in succession to 
Breckinridge Long, who resigned. 

Mentioned for the vacant Under- 
secretaryship are: Assistant Secre- 
tary Sumner Welles of Maryland, a 
career diplomat familiar with Latin- 
American affairs; Assistant Secre- 
tary R. Walton Moore of Virginia, 
formerly a Representative in Con- 
gress and member of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs; Nor- 
man H. Davis of New York, once 
Undersecretary of State under Pres- 
ident Woodrow Wilson and more re- 
cently head of the American delega- 
tion to the Disarmament Conference. 


IN TREASURY AND NAVY 

Undersecretary of the Treasury, 
$10,000 a year, an office last held by 
Thomas Jefferson Coolidge of Bos- 
ton, who resigned to go into private 
business. This vacancy has. existed 
for several months, 





Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
$9,000 a year, vacant for months 
since the death of Henry L. Roose- 
velt. 

Comptroller General of the United 
States, a $10,000 office, vacated last 
June by James R. McCarl of Nebras- 
ka. The office has a fifteen year 
term, and is one of the choicest 
plums in the gift of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. McCarl’s term had ex- 
pired and the vacancy has not been 
filled. 


DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 


Director of the Budget, $10,000, 
vacant for months following the 
resignation of Lewis W. Douglas, of 
Arizona, in protest against Federal 
expenditures. Daniel W. Bell, an 
assistant to Mr. Douglas, has been 
serving as acting head of the Bud- 
get, through which all Government 
estimates for appropriations are 
cleared. The office is close to the 
President and the Budget transmits 
Government estimates to Congress 
through the President. 

United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, five members at $12,000 a year 
each, to be appointed. The Commis- 
sion was authorized by Congress 
last June and no members have been 
named yet. The President may name 





them this week. The Commission 
will have Federal control over ship- 
ping. The first members appointed 
will serve terms of two, three, four, 
five and six years, respectively, but 
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their successors will serve six years ° 


each. 

The Federal Reserve Board, $15,- 
000. There is one vacancy, Ralph 
W. Morrison, of Texas, being the 
last incumbent. 

Second Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, $8,000, vacant since resigna- 
tion of W. W. Husband, Republican, 
of Vermont, on Oct. 15, 1935. 

Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Interior 
vacancy caused by death of Elwood 
Mead five months ago; $10,000. 

Secretary to the President; $10,- 
000 a year; vacant for months. The 
vacancy was caused by the death of 
Louis McHenry Howe, whose work 
has been spread over the offices of 
Assistant Secretaries McIntyre and 
Early, without indication of any new 


j appointment 


IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Ambassador to Soviet Russia; va- 
cant for a month as a result of Am- 
bassador William C. Bullitt’s trans- 
fer to the post of Ambassador to 
France; $17,500. 


Department; 
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Minister to Denmark, $10,000 a 
year; vacancy of less than a month; 
caused by resignation of Mrs. Ruth 


Bryan Rohde, who is now cam- 
paigning for the President. 
Minister to Iran (Persia) and 


Afghanistan, $10,000; vacant almost 
six months. 


THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


All these offices are outside the 
civil service. 

The Comptroller General is the 
head of the General Accounting 
Office. Whoever is appointed to the 
office will be limited to a single 
term of 15 years; he cannot be re- 
appointed under the law. His of- 
fice is the final executive authority, 
even superseding the President, in 
passing on Federal expenditures. 

The Assistant Comptroller, how- 
ever, a 15-year $9,000 post now held 
by Richard N. Elliott (Rep.) of 
Indiana, for years the Chairman of 
the House Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, and now 
temporarily in charge of the General 
Accounting Office, is on a different 
status, for it is within the classi- 
fication act, under which, if there 
should be a change by elevation or 
otherwise, new appointee would have 
to start at $8,000. 

The Maritime Commissioners are 
likely to be among the first of the 
appointments. The Ship Subsidy 
Act created the commission but, like 
the other possible appointments, 








the names will be submitted to the 
Senate for ratification when Con- 
gress assembles in January. 

The President will designate the 
Chairman but the five commission- 
ers will decide by vote who will be 
the Vice Chairman. The law stipu- 
lates that the commissioners shall 
be appointed “with due regard to 
their special fitness for the efficient 
discharge of the duties imposed by 
the Act.” Not more than three of 
the five may be of the same party. 

Furthermore the President cannot 
legally name any one as commis- 
sioner who “within three years prior 
to the appointment shall have been 
employed by, or have had any pe- 


cuniary interest in, any carrier by 
water or substantial pecuniary in- 
terest in any other person who de- 
rives a substantial portion of his 
revenues from any business asso- 
ciated with ships or shipping.” 

Many appointments are going to 
be made under the new Commission. 
Without regard to the civil service 
laws or the Classification Act, the 
Commission can appoint, prescribe 
duties for, and fix the salaries of a 
secretary, a director for each of not 
exceeding five divisions of the Com- 
mission, a general Counsel, a clerk 
to each member of the Commission 
and from three to twelve naval ar- 
chitects. 


—————$—— 
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Yiant TWA Douglas Skyliners offer 
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: KIND TO YOUR 
i THROAT— 
A Light Smoke 


There's a friendly relax- 
ation in every puff and 
a feeling of comfort and 
ease when your ciga- 
rette is a Light Smoke 
of rich, ripe-bodied 
tobacco—A LUCKY. 
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Smoke! 


As Gentle as it is Delicious! 


For Lucky Strike is not merely mild and mellow in 
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taste, but a genuine /ight smoke which always treats 
you gently. You will find it easy on your throat, kind 
when you inhale, friendly all day long. If you believe 
in a gentle smoke, you believe in Luckies! Among 
all cigarettes, this is the one which offers you the 
welcome protection of that famous process known 
to the world as “It’s Toasted.” And this is the one that 
millions turn to—for deliciousness, for protection, 
for all-day smoking pleasure! Luckies are A Light 
Smoke of rich, ripe-bodied tobacco. 


* * NEWS FLASH! * * 


“Sweepstakes” employs 6,000 to 


address entries! 


Over 6,000 people are employed in 
addressing return entry cards for that 
great national cigarette game, Your 
Lucky Strike “Sweepstakes.” Entries 
come from every State in the Union. 

Have you entered yet? Have you won 


} your Luckies—a flat tin of 50 delicious 
y Lucky Strikes? There’s music on the 


air. Tune in“ Your Hit Parade” —Wed- 
nesday and Saturday evenings. Listen, 
judge, and compare the tunes—then 
try Your Lucky Strike “Sweepstakes.” 

And if you’re not already smoking 
Luckies, buy a pack today and try them, 
too. Maybe you’ve been missing some- 
thing. You'll appreciate the advan- 
tages of Luckies—a Light Smoke of 
rich, ripe-bodied tobacco. 


RIPE-BODIED / TOBACCO — “IT’S TOASTED” 
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Gov. Landon Takes 


Offensive in East 


ITH both Republican national 
standard-bearers criss - crossing 
the map with speaking tours, G. O. P. 
campaign machinery was speeded up 
toward climax velocity last week and 
party leaders said the tempo would be 
sustained for the remainder of the 
canvass. 


Governor Landon swung Eastward on a surprise 
journey, his second invasion of the East in three 
weeks, to be present at the finish of the hot battle 
in Maine. He wanted to be there, he said, to “par- 
ticipate in the first fighting repudiation at the polls 
of the kind of government this country has had for 
the last three years.” In addition to his chief ad- 
dress of the trip, on “Business and Government,” 
at Portland Saturday night, the nominee made 
numerous back-platform speeches en route and was 
scheduled to make others on his return journey. 

Chairman John D. M. Hamilton has claimed 
Maine for the Republicans by a 50,000 majority. 

Besides Governor Landon’s speeches on his East- 
ern swing his chief utterances of the week were 
addressed to organized labor and war veterans. 


FREEDOM FOR LABOR 

In a Labor Day proclamation he reasserted his 
view that labor’s “right to organize ... must re- 
main forever free fronr governmental or any other 
form of coercion.” 

Addressing fellow-Legionnaires at the Kansas 
American Legion convention at Wichita, he pleaded 
for tolerance, deplored “disquieting evidence of at- 
tempts to stir up racial antagonism,” expressed 
hope that the schism in ranks of organized labor 
would be speedily healed and indorsed legislation 
to take the profits out of war but held that cool 
heads and the strong will for peace must be Amer- 
ica’s chief safeguard against being drawn into 
conflict. 

As Governor Landon sped East, his running-mate 
pushed Westward on his 22,000-mile speaking tour. 
At Chicago Colonel Knox attacked those who “fo- 
ment class hatred.” At St. Paul he charged the 
New Deal had saddled every American family of 
five with a debt of about $1,300. “Economic hara- 
kari on a national scale,” was his description of 
AAA crop reduction, but he had praise for Minne- 
sota’s farm cooperatives. “I am glad to learn that 
you have survived both the drought and the Gov- 
ernment so far,” he told a farmer audience at Co- 
kato, Minn. “Don’t you think,” he asked a crowd at 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., “that your interests are safer in 
the hands of a man who has had to earn his own 
living than with a man who was born with a sil- 
ver spoon in his mouth?” 


MR. HOOVER TO CAMPAIGN 


Met to chart intensive strategy for remainder of 
the campaign, the executive committee of the Re- 
publican National Committee considered reports of 
a growing Westward-moving “Landon ground+ 
swell.” Chairman Hilles of New York told the 
meeting the Landon-Knox ticket has a “clear lead” 
in the Empire State. Chairman Hamilton an- 
nounced former President Hoover will take to the 
stump for active campaigning in October. 

On a flying trip to Washington and New York, 
Mr. Hamilton reiterated his prophecy of Republican 
victory in the whole area North and East of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, with possible excep- 
tion of a single State. Enough other electoral votes 
to carry the election would be picked up West of 
the Mississippi, he said. 

“Politics in relief’ continued to be the main 
target of Republican National Committee publicity 
last week. Pennsylvania “reeks with political de- 
bauchery engineered by New Deal officials, and of 
this condition the high command in Washington is 
well aware,” it is declared in a National Committee 
press release. The “corruption” charged includes 
alleged forced Democratic registration of WPA 
workers in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and elsewhere 
and alleged Democratic political assessments 
against WPA workers’ pay amounting in one com- 
munity to 5 per cent of their wages and discharge 
of some who refused to contribute to Democratic 
campaign funds. 

Relief costs are being swollen by political propa- 
ganda expense, the Republican committee further 
charges, citing the WPA publicity department for 
Indiana with a yearly pay roll of $16,792 besides its 
other expenses, including publication of a State 
WPA news bulletin and use of WPA workers on 
writers’ projects to turn out publicity for news- 
papers. 


COL. ROOSEVELT ATTACKS 

In a Labor Day speech at Old Orchard Beach, 
Me., Col. Theodore Roosevelt urged “those who wish 
a Russian, German or Italian type of government” 
to vote for his cousin, President Franklin Roose- 
velt, “who believes this America of ours is obso- 
lete.” Also the President, he said, “has violated 
without qualm practically all of his promises” and 
“squandered more of the people’s money than was 
Spent in the first 124 years of our existence as a 
nation.” 

A swing of his support from Roosevelt to Lan- 
don was announced last week by Walter Lipp- 
mann, prominent liberal press commentator and 
former editor of New York’s leading Democratic 
newspaper, the World. 

A novelist greeted Connecticut Republicans at 
their Hartford State convention as keynoter. “A 
cockeyed Democracy headed for dictatorship,” was 
Charles Francis Coe’s characterization of the New 
Deal. Delegates were surprised, however, to hear 
J. Henry Roraback, State chairman, praise Gov. 
Wilbur M. Cross (Dem.) as an executive who “be- 
lieves in law and order” and economy. Arthur M. 
Brown of Jewett City was nominated for Governor. 

In a campaign talk to farmers at Sea Girt, N. J., 
Senator L. J. Dickinson, of Iowa, said: “Any theory 
that we can produce less and sell it for more is a 
wrong theory, and a policy that aims to solve the 
problem of American farmers by making food scarce 
is adverse to the interests of every farmer in the 
land.” 

A large mechanical elephant that answered po- 
litical questions with waggings of its head was 
among the entertainment features provided by Gov. 
Harold G. Hoffman for the assembled agriculturists. 
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Underwood & Underwood and Wide World 


IN THE THICK OF THE BATTLE—FIGHTERS IN THREE PARTIES 


SENATOR RICHARD B. RUSSELL (left photo) celebrates a 2-to-1 
victory in the Georgia Democratic primaries over Governor Eugene 
Talmadge, bitter New Deal critic, virtually assuring reelection to the 


Senate. 


John D. M. Hamilton, chairman of the Republican National Com- 


mittee (right photo) predicts, at the National Press Club in Washing- 
ton a sweeping victory for his party in Maine. 
ers (center photo) applaud Father Coughlin in Chicago as he announces 
the Vatican has not curbed his political activities. 
in the background is a picture of Father Coughlin, 


Union party support- 


The large ‘poster . 





Campaign Funds in Maine 


Special Senate Committee 
Report Excites Criticism 


REPUBLICAN charges of partisanship and “collu- 

sion” with the Democratic campaign organiza- 
tion broke over heads of the special Senate cam- 
paign fund investigating committee last week as 
the committee on eve of the important election in 
Maine revealed an alleged Republican Maine cam- 
paign fund of $74,400 but refrained from simultane- 
ously disclosing Democratic expenditures. 

Chairman Hamilton and other Republican lead- 
ers demanded that the committee show impartially 
what both sides were spending in Maine. 

“The committee’s information is to be made pub- 
lic whenever we want to make it public,” stated 
Senator Lonergan (Dem.), Committee chairman, 

Republicans furtner asserted Chairman Farley’s 
Demdcratic National Committee had given out the 
figures on Maine Republican expenditures, supplied 
it by Senator Schwellenbach (Dem.), a member of 
Senator Lonergan’s committee, even before the lat- 
ter committee made it public. 

The Senate committee's activities in Michigan 
produced a further flurry when Republicans 
charged that merely a one-sided investigation was 
being made of primary campaign funds used 
against Senator Couzens, who has declared himself 
a Roosevelt supporter. Michigan Republican lead- 
ers supporting the Republican candidacy of former 





Wide World 


MAINE'S REPUBLICAN 
Senator Wallace H. White, Jr., asks his fellow citi- 
zens for a vote of confidence in returning him for 
another term in the Senate. Party chiefs work for 
his victory as prophetic of leadership in the national 
race. 





Governor Brucker demanded that the Lonergan 
committee investigate its own chief investigator, 
Louis R. Glavis, on charges that he was in “collu- 
sion” with the Couzens forces. Senator Lonergan 
replied the Michigan probe would be. “complete and 
impartial.” 


INQUIRY IN PENNSYLVANIA 

In Pennsylvania, the third State under investi- 
gation, the Lonergan committee, at demand of 
Senator Guffey and other Democratic leaders, sent 
investigators to look into charges that two indus- 
trial firms were “coercing” their employes to vote 
Republican. Republicans protest they cannot secure 
investigation of their charges of political intimida- 
tion of WPA workers. 

The Lonergan committee was given broad powers 
by the Senate to make impartial investigations of 
campaign expenditures by the candidates of all 
parties. In make-up of the committee there are 
four pro-New Deal Senators and one Republican. 
The Republican member is temporarily absent in 
Europe. 

Chairman Farley and the Maine Democratic cam- 
paigners made prompt use of revelation that sev- 
eral wealthy men, including some Liberty Leaguers, 
among them members of the Rockefeller and Du 
Pont families, contributed to the Maine Republican 


+ 








fund. They demanded explanations by Governor 
Landon of Republican acceptance of such support. 

For the Republicans, ‘William Hard in a radio 
broadcast retorted that Mr. Farley had not been 
shocked when the Du Ponts in previous years were 
substantial contributors to Democratic campaign 
funds. Republican Chairman Hamilton made re- 
joinder that $158,000,000 of Federal money that went 
into Maine was “used not alone for relief but also 
as propaganda to continue the New Deal in power.” 





What Straw Votes Show 


Early Results From Widest Poll 
Favor Ticket of the G. O. P. 


N the second week of the Literary Digest nation- 
wide poll, with 99,734 ballots from nine widely 
distributed States thus far counted, Governor Lan- 
don is leading with 61 per cent of the vote, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has 33 per cent, and Representative 
Lemke 4 per cent. 

The Digest returns predict a 2 to 1 Republican 
victory in the impending Maine election. Other 
pro-Landon ratios of about 2 to 1 are reported for 
New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey; 3 to 2 in 
Ohio; 5 to 3 in Minnesota and Indiana. Texas is 
for Roosevelt, 9 to 2, and Oklahoma, 7 to 6. 


TREND OF “RELIEF” VOTE 

Where will the “relief vote” go this year? To 
Roosevelt 75.1 per cent, to Landon 17.5 per cent, to 
Lemke 5.3 per cent, answers the American Institute 
of Public Opinion in its poll this week. 

Of the estimated four million persons on relief, 
the New Deal ticket can count on about 3,050,000 
and the Republicans on 700,000, according to analy- 
sis of poll results by Dr. George Gallup, Institute 
director. 

Dr. Gallup in another news release suggests 
Democratic strategy in sending the President to 
address the seven-States rally'at Charlotte, N. C., 
is related to the fact that North Carolina has 
shown more of a drop in Roosevelt popularity than 
most of the 13 Southern States, though in all of 
them, except Kentucky, the Institute polls record a 
decline of from 4 to 17 per cent in Roosevelt 
strength since the 1932 election. For the whole 
South the Roosevelt strength today is estimated at 
69 per cent of the total vote. He is most popular in 
Mississippi, least popular in Oklahoma. 


A POLL OF RURAL VOTES 

Third week’s returns in the “grass roots” poll 
conducted by 3,000 rural newspapers through the 
trade paper, American Press, show that in a count 
of 359,280 ballots from the rural areas of 35 States, 
Landon has 61 and Roosevelt 33% per cent of the 
total, with the Republicans carrying the rural vote 
in 28 of the States reporting 

In first report on a Maryland poll taken by the 
Baltimore Sun papers, Roosevelt leads Landon by a 
ratio of 3% to 3. 





Conference of Liberals 


Meeting Called by La Follette 
Favors Democratic Ticket 


GUMMONED by Senator La Follette and others to 

a conference of the “progressive-minded,” 118 
liberals, who wear the labels of various political 
parties, gathered in Chicago last week and, as had 
been predicted, indorsed the candidacy. of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

The group voted to set up a central campaign 
committee to work separately from the Democratic 
organization. At the meeting, however, were such 
staunch Democrats as Senator Black of Alabama 
and Representative Maury Maverick of Texas. From 
Wisconsin besides the two La Follette brothers 
came several members of the Progressive party 
and from Minnesota Senator Benson, Governor 
Hjalmar Peterson and other Farmer-Laborites. 
John L. Lewis and several other labor leaders were 
present. 

New York’s Mayor LaGuardia led the eastern con- 
tingent and in a speech to the conference de- 
manded a constitutional amendment to override 
Supreme Court decisions. 
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The Primaries of Five States 


Georgia's Colorful Governor 
Loses in Contest for Senate 


OVERNOR EUGENE TALMADGE, bitterest 

Southern foe of President Roosevelt, went down 
in a 2 to 1 defeat before Senator Richard B. Rus- 
sell, Jr., in the Senatorial contest in Georgia’s 
Democratic primaries last week. Senator Russell 
campaigned as a New Deal supporter. Governor 
Talmadge had a 10-point anti-New Deal program, 
including a demand that the Federal budget be cut 
to a billion dollars a year. 

In Colorado’s primary last week, Governor Ed. C. 
Johnson's 2 to 1 victory for the Senatorial nomina- 
tion over former Governor William E. Sweet was 
regarded as a victory for the more conservative 
faction of the party. Raymond L. Sauter was un- 
opposed for the Republican nomination. Town- 
send-indorsed Republicans won 
districts. 


FOUR TOWNSENDITES WIN 

In four of Washington's six Congress districts 
Townsend-indorsed candidates were winners. The 
State for the first time used a blanket primary bal- 
lot on which names of all candidates appeared re- 
gardless of party. For Governor, Gov. Clarence D. 
Martin (Dem.) and former Gov. Roland H. Hart- 
ley (Rep.) were nominated by their respective 
parties with Democratic contestants polling about 
three times as many votes as the Republicans. 

R. C. Stanford, sales tax foe, defeated Gov. B. B. 





—Wide World 
MAINE'S DEMOCRAT 
Governor Louis J. Brann as he seeks to enable his 
party to cash in on the dictum: “As goes Maine, so 
goes the nation.” Governor Brann is running for 
United States Senator. His support of the present 
Administration has been somewhat less. than 
complete. 





Moeur (Dem.) for renomination in Arizona and 
former Gov. Thomas E. ‘Campbell captured the Re- 
publican nomination. John R. Murdock (Den) 
and George L. Burgress (Rep.) will be opponents in 
the general election for Arizona’s lone Congress 
seat. 

Vermont's primary returned George D. Aiken as 
the Republican gubernatorial nominee over three 
opponents. He will contest the general election 
with State Senator Alfred H. Heininger, who was 
unopposed for the Democratic nomination. 

To succeed the late Representative John J. Mc- 
Swain, G. Heyward Mahon was nominated last 
week in a South Carolina run-off primary, defeating 
Joseph R. Bryson. State legislature results presaged 
a State Senate majority hostile but an Assembly 
majority friendly to policies of Gov. Olin Johnston. 

In Alaska’s Congress delegate election last week 
Anthony Dimond (Dem.), present incumbent, de- 
feated Lester O. Gore (Rep.) by a margin of about 
3 to 1. 

Voting next in the primary parade, all on the 
same day—Sept. 15—are the five States of Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New York, New Hampshire and 
Wisconsin. 


in two Congress + 
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Democratic Orators 
Start Final Drive 


WITH presses and mimeograph ma- 

chines swiftly grinding out bales 
of persuasive publicity, hundreds of 
orators inundating the stump circuit 
with their eloquence, headquarters 
humming and campaign workers, 
from national chiefs down to pre- 
cinct committeemen, aggressively ac- 
tive, Chairman Farley’s national 
Democratic campaign organization 
swings powerfully and smoothly into 
the seven crucial weeks of the na- 
tional campaign. 


Maine continued to be a concentration point of 
Democratic activity last week, with chief hope cen- 
tered on electing Gov. Louis J. Brann (Dem.) to the 
Senate. Challenged by Republican Chairman 
Hamilton to predict a Democratic victory, Chair- 
man Farley, who hitherto has refused to concede a 
Single State to the Republicans, refused at his 
press conferences last week to prophesy regarding 
Pine Tree State results. Why not, he suggested, 
discard the quotation, “As Maine goes so goes the 
nation,” and substitute “As Alaska goes—.” His ref- 
erence was to victory of a Democratic delegate to 
Congress in Alaska’s election. 

Mr. Farley was busily occupied last week in con- 
ferences with upstate New York Democratic lead- 
ers. Some of them reportedly told him they hoped 
to repeat the 1932 Roosevelt vote upstate, but with 
Small prospect of gains. It was announced Presi- 
dent Roosevelt personally would address the State 
party convention Sept. 29. 


SOUTHERN DEMOCRATS RALLY 


Four days after return from his extensive Mid- 
western tour, the President was off again last week 
to address the largest political gathering yet held 
in the Southern Democratic campaign, the “Green 
Pastures rally” at Charlotte, N. C., attended by 
more than 35,000 persons from seven States. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s concept of his role as a good 
shepherd leading the nation beside the still waters, 
and through the green pastures, and restoring its 
prosperity by means of the New Deal program, was 
set forth at Charlotte in one of his two main ad- 
dresses of the week. Taking his “text” from the 
23rd Psalm, Mr. Roosevelt portrayed improved eco- 
nomic conditions under his shepherding, with 
special reference to Southern prosperity, all of 
which had been achieved, he said, without undue 
encroachment on States’ rights. (His Charlotte 
speech in full text will be found on Page 11.) 

En route at Knoxville, Asheville and other points 
the President’s motor caravan was enthusiastically 
received by large crowds. 

Before journeying Southward the President in 
the first*of his 1936 Sunday “fireside” talks re- 
ported to the nation by radio on what he called his 
Western “journey of husbandry.” Defending Fed- 
eral expenditures against charges of waste, Mr. 


“Roosevelt said that on his tour he had “heard no 


complaint against the character of a single works 
relief project.” .Government spending is “in large 
part responsible for keeping industry going”; and 
permitting rise in private employment, he said. 

Adverting to Labor Day, he spoke of “those 
short-sighted ones, not Labor, who threaten this 
country with that class dissension which in other 
countries has led to dictatorship and the establish- 
ment of fear and hatreds as the dominant emo- 
tions in human life.” 


SENATOR NORRIS TO RUN 

A petition with 40,504 signatures induced Senator 
George W. Norris to announce his candidacy for re- 
election as an “independent” in Nebraska last 
week. From Chairman Farley, target of bitter Nor- 
ris criticism for his handling of party “spoils,” 
came prompt benediction, promises of Democratic 
support and announcement that this development 
made him “very happy.” Terry Carpenter, who 
won the Democratic Senatorial nomination in Ne- 
braska primaries, though deprived of his party's 
headquarters support, says he will not withdraw 
from the race. 

“Righteousness and Roosevelt will prevail,’ key- 
noted Senator Francis T. Maloney at the Connecti- 
cut State convention which renominated Gov. Wil- 
bur L. Cross. ‘Senator Maloney lauded social- 
mindedness and courage of the President and ridi- 
culed Republican opposition. 

In a Tulsa, Okla., speech last week, Commerce 
Secretary Daniel C. Roper challenged Republicans 
to be more specific about what parts of the New 
Deal program they would discard if elected. 

The Democratic National Committee in its slip- 
sheet branded Governor Landon’s Buffalo speech 
on governmental economy as “deceitful” and in- 
volving “false figures.” 

Mrs. Blair Banister, Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States, in a New York radio address spon- 
sored by the Democratic National Committee, said 
the balanced budget issue in the campaign is 
“bothering only those who are worried for political 
reasons” and that “the Government credit was 
never stronger than it is today.” Mrs. Bannister 
is a sister to Senator Carter Glass (Dem.) of Vir- 
ginia, who has been among Senate critics of New 
Deal spending and borrowing policies. 


BOLT IN BALTIMORE 

Maryland’s famous newspaper, the Baltimore 
Sun (Dem.), announced last week it would no 
longer support President Roosevelt for reelection 
because New Deal policies are directed toward “no- 
tionalistic limitation of economic life” and an “over- 
riding Federal control.” It will suport Landon, it 
declares, if he takes his stand unequivocally on 
the side of true economic liberalism. 

James Roosevelt, oldest son of the President, an- 
nounces he is launching a state-wide campaign 
tour in Massachusetts to help reelect his father. 
Conducting his meetings on a forum basis, young 
Mr. Roosevelt said he would be prepared to answer 
questions put to him from his. audiences. 

Representative Sam Rayburn of Texas, head of 
the Democratic Speakers’ Bureau, last week had 
his laugh at Republican expense, without incurring 
any expense himself when he received a letter mis- 
sent from Charles B. Goodspeed, Republican Na- 
tional Committee treasurer, soliciting him for a 
contribution to the G. O. P. campaign fund. 
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FARM: TAKING 


\WITH the President, in two 

addresses, breathing a spirit 
of hopefulness for long-range 
protection against future 


drought ravages, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture esti- 
mating principal crop yields a 
little better than estimated a 
month ago, but still very low, 
the farm population is in a po- 
sition to take stock of what 


the great drought has de- 
stroyed and what has been left 
unscathed. 


A speech delivered by the Presi- 


dent at Charlotte, N. C., took its 


note from the name “green pas- 
tures” applied to the “rally” held 
there in his honor. It was, in pari, 
a review of the Administration's 
farm program and a prospectus of 
future plans. 

A more immediate application of 
the term “green pastures” might 
have been made by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, which told 
of rains that, in many regions, had 
improved grazing lands in the 
drought area and resulted in a slight 
upward estimate of the corn crop 
and certain other grains. 


WORST CORN CROP SINCE ’81 

Nevertheless the smallest corn 
crop in more than half a century 
is forecast, the actual estimate be- 
ing placed at 1,458,295,000 bushels. 
This is almost a billion bushels un- 
der the 1935 yield. The Bureau was 
compelled to revert to the records 
of 1881 to find a smaller total. 

Officials added: 

“Corn, the mainstay of the ani- 
mal industries, is about half a crop. 
It is being widely cut for fodder and 
silage. The total production of the 
four chief feed grains—corn, oats, 
barley and the grain sorghums—is 
about 40 per cent less than average. 

“But the bigness of this country 
is illustrated by the fact that de- 
spite the widespread drought there 
is still an extensive region—the 
Cotton Belt—turning out a larger 
crop than last year. Likewise there 
is the nearly 2,000-mile stretch of 
Pacific country with excellent crops. 
The total food supply is estimated 
at 97 per cent of last year’s.” 


BENEFITS FOR STOCKMEN 

The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration also last week an- 
nounced a new program for pay- 
ment of AAA benefits, this time to 
stockmen. Under this plan, to be 
applied first in thirteen States and 
to be used as a basis for a more 
comprehensive plan for 1937, the 
stockmen, upon approval of county 
committees, would be paid by the 


Federal Government for “range 
conservation practices.” 
These activities would include 


contouring, development of springs 
and seeps, building earth pits for 
reservoirs for holding rainfall, drill- 
ing or digging wells, water spread- 
ing to prevent soil washing, reseed- 
ing depleted range lands with 
crested wheat grass, control of ro- 
dents, establishment of fireguards 
and destruction of sagebrush. 

This plan has the Administration 
approval for 1936 and upon it, says 
the AAA, will be based a more ex- 
tensive program for 1937. The pay- 
ments would be made out of the 
Federal Treasury; bills to be ap- 
proved by county committees. 

The drought is unbroken in a large 


area of the Southwest, including 
Mississippi, northern Louisiana, 
southern and western Arkansas, 


northern Texas and most of Okla- 
homa, with crops showing further 
deterioration. Elsewhere in the 
drought territory there have been 
rains, aiding late crops. 


DEFICIENCY IN RAIN 

Some places in the West had less 
than 10 per cent of normal rainfall 
and from 30 to 40 days with temper- 
atures of 100 degrees or more. The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
terms it “the worst drought the 
country has known in more than 
two generations in respect to both 
heat and dryness.” 

“The season now is so far along,” 
according to BAE, “that no amount 
of rain will greatly change the out- 
put of the principal northern crops. 
Rain might help potatoes somewhat, 
but to corn, oats, Spring wheat and 
other small grains, as well as to 
fruits and canning crops, the dam- 
age is done.” 

The administrative agencies of 
the Government at Washington and 
in the field are not only putting 
farmers in the drought areas on 
work projects, with the States car- 
ing for their own unemployables, 
but are working on problems of 
long-range planning for land and 
water conservation to meet differing 
conditions of rainfall and erosion. 

The Works Progress Administra- 
tion has put to work approximately 
180,000 farmers in these drought 
States during the last 60 days, nearly 
66,000 of them in the Dakotas alone. 

x* ek 
THE PRESIDENT’S TALK 
N a “fireside talk” given by the 

President over the radio he re- 

ported intimate details of his ex- 











President Depicts Brighter Future 





spection tour which he had just 
completed. He told of talking with 
families who had lost their wheat 
crops, their corn crops, their live- 
stock, the water in their wells and 
were facing the Winter without food 


or feed, and added that while these | 


were extreme cases thousands of 
families shared the same difficul- 
ties. 

Said the President in his speech: 

“We have the option, in the case 
of families who need actual subsist- 
ence, of putting them on the dole 
or putting them to work. They do 
not want to go on the dole, and they 
are 1,000 per cent right. 

“We agree, therefore, that we 
must put them to work—work for 
a decent wage; and when we reach 
that decision we will kill two birds 
with one stone, because these fami- 


lies will earn enough by working, | 


not only to subsist themselves, but 
to buy food for their stock, and seed 
for next year’s planting. 

“And into this scheme of things 
there fit, of course, the Government 
lending agencies, which next year, 


order to supply water for stock and 
to lift the level of the underground 
water to protect wells from going 
dry. Thousands of wells have been 
drilled or deepened; community 
lakes have been created and irriga- 
tion projects are being pushed. 

“Water conservation by means 
such as these is being expanded as 
a result of this new drought all 
through the Great Plains area, the 
Western Corn Belt and in the States 
that lie further South. 

“In the Middle West water conser- 
vation is not so pressing a problem. 
Here the work projects run more 
to soil erosion control and the build- 
ing of farm to market roads. 


SPENDING NOT WASTE 
“Spending like this is not waste. 
It would spell future waste if we 
did-not spend for such things now. 
These emergency work projects pro- 
vide money to buy food and cloth- 
ing for the Winter; they keep the 


| livestock on the farm; they provide 


as in the past, will help with pro- | 


duction loans. 


SUPPORT OF STATE GOVERNORS 


“Every Governor with whom I 
have talked is in full accord with 
this program of providing work for 
these farm families, just as every 
Governor agrees that the individual 
States will take care of their unem- 
ployables but that the cost of em- 
ploying those who are entirely able 
and willing to work must be borne 
by the Federal Government. 

“If then we know, as we do today, 
the approximate number of farm 
families who will require some form 
of work relief from now on through 
the Winter, we face the question of 
what kind of work they should do. 

“Let me make it clear that this is 
not a new question, because it has 
already been answered to a greater 
or lesser extent in every one of the 
drought communities. Beginning in 
1934, when we also had serious 
drought conditions, the State and 


| Federal Governments cooperated in 











periences during the drought in- 


planning a large number of projects 
—many of them directly aimed at 


the alleviation of future drought 


conditions. 


WATER CONSERVATION 

“In accordance with that program 
literally thousands of ponds or 
small reservoirs have been built in 


| have been hit by drought. 


seed for a new crop, and, best of all, 
they will conserve soil and water in 
the future in those areas most fre- 
quently hit by drought. 


NO PANACEA AVAILABLE 

“I want to make it clear that no 
simple panacea can be applied to 
the drought problem in the whole 
of the drought area. Plans must de- 
pend on local conditions, for these 
vary with annual rainfall, soil char- 
acteristics, altitude and topography. 
Water and soil conservation methods 
may differ in one county from those 
in an adjoining county. Work to 


STOCK OF DROUGHT 
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Crop Estimates Revised Slightly Upward— 





LOSSES 


conserve and improve not only 
property values, but human values. 

“The people in the drought area 
do not want to be dependent on 
Federal, State or any other kind of 
charity. They want for themselves 
and their families an opportunity 
to share fairly by their own efforts 
in the progress of America. 


POLICIES THE FARMER NEEDS 

“The farmers of America want a 
sound national agricultural policy in 
which a permanent land use pro- 
gram will have an‘ important place. 

“They want assurance against an- 
other year like 1932, when they made 
good crops bu! had to sell them for 
prices that meant ruin just as surely 
as did the drought. 

“Sound policy must maintain farm 
prices in good crop years as well as 
in bad crop years. It must function 
when we have drought; it must also 
function when we have bumper 
crops. 

“The maintenance of a fair equilib- 
rium between farm prices and the 
prices of industrial products is an 
aim which we must keep ever be- 
fore us, just as we must give con- 
stant thought to the sufficiency of 
the food supply of the nation even 
in bad years. Our modern civiliza- 
tion can and should devise a more 


| successful means by which the ex- 


| be done in the cattle and sheep | 
| country differs in type from work | 


in the wheat country or work in 
the Corn Belt. 

“The Great Plains drought area 
committee has given me its prelim- 
inary recommendaions for a long- 
term program for that region. 
Using that report as a basis we are 
cooperating successfully and in en- 
tire accord with the Governors and 
State planning boards 

“As we get this program into op- 
eration the people more and more 
will be able to maintain themselves 
securely on the land. That will 
mean a steady decline in the relief 
burdens which the Federal Govern- 
ment and States have had to as- 
sume in time of drought; but, more 
important, it will mean a greater 
contribution to general national 
prosperity by these regions which 
It will 


cess supplies of bumper years can 
be conserved for use in lean years. 

“On my trip I have been deeply 
impressed with the general efficiency 
of those agencies of the Federal, 
State and local governments which 
have moved in on the immediate 
task created by the drought. In 
1934 none of us had preparation; we 
worked without blueprints and made 
the mistakes of inexperience. Hind- 
sight shows us this. But as time 
has gone on we have been making 
fewer and fewer mistakes. 


DUTY OF LOCALITIES 
“Remember that the Federal and 
State governments have done only 
broad planning. Actual work on a 
given project originates in the local 
community. Local needs are listed 
from local information. Local proj- 
ects are decided on only after ob- 
taining the recommendations and 
help of those in the local commu- 


; nity who are best able to give it. 


| 


And it is worthy of note that on my 
entire trip, though I asked the ques- 
tion dozens of times, I heard no 
complaint against the character of 
a single works relief project. 

“If overgrazing has injured range 
lands, they are willing to reduce 
the grazing. If certain wheat lands 
should be returned to pasture they 
are willing to cooperate. If trees 


(Continued on Page 17.) 
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im the Wout 


ERHAPS you saw in 

front-page headlines, 
last year’s record of rail- 
road safety. Yet this was 
only the peak record of 
many years’ like achieve- 
ment. 


The American railroads 
have been the safest form 
of transportation, public 
or private, for many years; 
insurance statistics prove 
that you are actually far 
less likely to suffer harm 
on a modern railroad 
train than even in your 
own home. 


This doesn’t just happen. The railroads 
are safe because they pioneered and have 
practiced Safety First for thirty years. They 
are safe even at their present stepped-up 
speeds, because they are modern. 


Every mile of main-line track is today pro- 
tected by safety practices as perfect as 
human ingenuity can so far devise. Un- 
seen but constantly augmented improve- 
ments in locomotives, cars, brakes, cou- 
plings surround those who ride by rail 
with a degree of security unmatched else- 
where. 


And probably the greatest 
tribute to practical railroad- 







ers lies in the fact that while they have bet- 
tered their safety record they have at the 
same time bettered their speed and service. 


Freight travels 43% faster than it did a 
few years ago. Passenger trains have had 
running time notably cut. Comfort, as ex- 
emplified by air-conditioning, has been 
provided in steadily increasing measure. 


“Safety First” still lives as the basic creed 
of American railroad men, but today it 
takes expression in the broader form— 
“Safety first—friendliness too!” Make 
your next trip by train and you will 
sample not only the safest 
travel in the world, but also 
the finest and most reliable. 

















or tobacco 
cut right to smoke right 











There’s a right way to carve a chicken or slice a ham. 
And there’s a right way to cut tobacco. 

When the tobacco in your cigarette is cut the way 
it is in Chesterfield ... right width and right length 


...it burns even and smooth... it smokes better. 
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THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: FASCIST-COMMUNIST IMPACT 


(THE armed truce under which 

communism and fascism have 
been baiting one another is 
moving close to a break-down, 
so it would seem from the dis- 
interested observation point 
that Washington affords. At 
two focal points the danger is 
developing—both ends of Eu- 
rope. The week's contribu- 
tions to this alarming state of 
affairs were several. 


There was the Nazi party con- 
gress at Nuremberg with its rally- 
ing cry for a crusade against Bol- 
shevism, which is linked by the 
Aryans with Semitism. There were 
the sensational Soviet war maneu- 
vers on the Union's western border 
when men and cannon were dropped 
by parachutes “behind the lines” to 
ominous warnings from leaders 
hat the U. S. S. R. is “ready.” 

This tension springs fundamen- 
tally from German determination to 
find economic redemption in 
middle and eastern Europe, espe- 
cially at the cost of communist 
Russia, and the latter's equally 
strong determination that it shall 
not be. 

As to the other point of conflict, 
time is becoming the all-important 
element. As the burning out of civil- 
ization in Spain continues with no 
indication that either faction is 
strong enough to gain control, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to 
hold in leash those elements that 
would intervene to help one side or 
the other. 

Thus, there was the refusal of 
Fascist Portugal to sit with the 
powers at London during the week 
to work out details of the interna- 
tional arms embargo against Spain. 
Likewise, there was the uncoopera- 
tive attitude of Germany and Italy 
which virtually nullified any at- 
tempt to stop leaks in the non- 
intervention plan. There was a 
threatening crisis in France as 
radicals tried to force the leftist 
Blum Government to aid actively 
the Spanish loyalists. 

oo = * 
U S. SHIPS WITHDRAWN.—With 

“these things developing, the 
United States moved hastily during 
the week to get its ships out of trou- 
bled waters. 

Remembering all too well the 
“Kane,” when the poor marksman- 
ship of an “unidentified” plane 
made it possible for this Govern- 
ment to escape being involved in an 
ugly international incident, the 
Navy Department ordered its boats 
out of Spanish waters on Sept. 10 
to near-by European ports. 

The vessels involved were the 
heavy cruiser “Quincy,” the de- 
stroyers “Kane” and “Hatfield,” and 
the coast guard cutter “Cayuga.” 
These, with the “Oklahoma,” now 
docked at Norfolk, Va., for overhaul- 
ing, had been evacuating Americans 
from Spain. 
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s 
Gotham is such 
exciting surprise. The 
same elegance is 
there the same 
| gentility... the same 
wealth of tradition— 
but now, harmonious- 
ly blended in a set- 
ting of ultra smart 
modernity. The new 
Gold Room Cocktail 
Lounge with Raoul 
Lipoff and his orches- 
tra, and the Alpine 








Grill will add im- 
measurably to your 
visit. Here you will 


find not only conve- 
nient loca 
unexcelled 
but also real value in 
fine living. Rates from 


$4.00. 


tion 


cuisine 








f Max A. Harring, Res. Mgr 
ped AVE. at 55th ST.. NEW YORE 
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Nazis Attack Bolshevism as Soviets Display Arms—Difficulties 





In Preventing Factional Intervention in Spain 


After repeated warnings, the 
State Department announced that 
there were still several hundred 
American nationals in the country 


| who would not leave at this time, 


| provisions would be made 


| were destitute or marooned. 


because they did not want to, or 
As 
members of the latter two groups 
find themselves able to leave, State 
Department officials indicated that 
to aid 


them. 


| INCIDENT OF THE “KANE” 


—+—_— 


| befall it. 


Meanwhile, according to the talk 
in official corridors, the last has not 
been heard of the attempted bomb- 
ing of the “Kane.” Replying to the 
Washington protest, the Madrid 
Government declared on Sept. 8 that 
it had no such plane as that which is 
reported to have had part in the af- 
fair. The insurgents, however, 
through General Francisco Franco, 
indicated on the same day that al- 
though they had no definite infor- 
mation on the subject, there was a 
possibility “of an error of such de- 
plorable consequences” on the part 
of a rebel plane inasmuch as insur- 
gent airmen had been attacking 
Spanish government ships. 

Secretary of the Navy Swanson 
on Sept. 10 admitted that an officer 
aboard the “Kane” had taken un- 
official moving pictures of the plane, 
which are being forwarded to Wash- 
ington for examination by Navy of- 
ficials. 

x** * 
~PANISH DEVELOPMENTS. — The 
“ American action came at atime 
when the rebels in the north were 
plotting the fall of San Sebastian. 
With burned Irun already in their 
hands, rumors persisted that a 
truce was to be worked out to sur- 
render the beautiful Summer capi- 
tal without allowing destruction to 
Within the city there was 
conflict between the anarchist de- 
fenders who wanted to see it de- 


stroyed, and the Basques, who 
wanted its destruction prevented. 
On Sept. 10, however, the truce 


broke down and the rebels began 
a heavy shelling of the city. 

If the insurgents come into com- 
mand of the city it will give them 
control of a strategically important 
sector and a gateway to leftist 
France. 


| THE MUNITIONS TRAFFIC 


| tives 





Meanwhile, the powers are fac- 
ing frustration in building an ef- 
fective barrier to arms shipments to 
either faction in Spain. Representa- 
of 24 nations gathered in 
London on Sept. 9, to perfect these 
plans only to find that Portugal, 
through which gun-running to the 
rebels is comparatively easy, would 
not cooperate. When it was sug- 
gested that each delegate reveal its 
government's export ban decrees, 
both the German and Italian rep- 
resentatives said they would have 
to consult their Foreign Offices for 
further instructions. 

What significance, if any, a short- 
lived mutiny in Lisbon harbor 
aboard two Portuguese ships had in 
connection with the Government’s 
sympathy for the Spanish insur- 
gents is not clear. The mutineers 
were subdued by bombardment from 
shore batteries. 

xe 


*RENCH CRISIS THREATENED. 

—The leadership of the Blum 
government in sponsoring the in- 
ternational non-intervention agree- 
ment with regard to Spain is 
undergoing a drastic test at home. 
In the face of warnings from the 
Socialist premier that he would not 
move from his neutral course de- 
Spite the leftist character of the 
Madrid government, the Commu- 
nists, part of the Popular Front 
which made Blum’s coming to 
power possible, seex:ed determined 
to force his hand. New strikes de- 
veloped, credited partly to liv- 
ing costs and working conditions 
and partly to an attempt to force 
intervention in Spain. 

For a time it looked as thoufh 
M. Blum would be required to call 
parliament in special session to ask 
for a vote of confidence. Observers 
Said that if the government fell on 
the neutrality issue because of the 
break in the Popular Front a cabi- 
net more to the center would be 
formed. 

On Sept. 10 the National Confed- 
eration of Labor broke with the ex- 
treme Communist demands by 
merely asking the Government to 
reconsider its neutrality policy. At 
the same time the rightist Confed- 
eration of War Veterans came out 
strongly in support of the neutral 
stand of the Blum ministry. 

The matter is not settled. Addi- 
tional labor troubles are threaten- 
ing. France appears to be headed 
for more difficult days. 

x~ * * 
‘THE NUREMBERG CONCLAVE.— 

When the National Socialists 
gathered at 


during the week for the fourth an- 


Nuremberg, Germany, | 














nual party congress it Was In a set- 
ting of placards labeling bolshev- 
ism “World Enemy No. 1.” 
Reichsfuhrer Hitler, reviewing 
proudly his accomplishments for the 
Reich during the past four years, 
and especially his accomplishment 
of “full arms sovereignty” during 
the last year, hurled the following 
defi Moscoward: 

“We are not afraid today of a 
Bolshevist invasion of Germany, not 
because we do not expect it, but be- 
cause we are determined to make 
the nation so strong that it will be 
able, like National Socialism within 
our boundaries, to face this doc- 
trine of world hate and resist vic- 
toriously every foreign attack.” 

Shouted Propaganda Minister 
Goebbels to the Nazis: 

“Bolshevism must be annihilated 
if Europe is to survive. Conciliation 
is impossible.” 

The Chancellor proclaimed a new 
four-year program for the Reich de- 
signed to make Germany independ- 
ent of foreign nations in food-stuffs 
and raw materials. Significantly, 
however, Herr Hitler made it plain 
that this does not mean Germany 
has given up its demand for col- 
onies stripped from it by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. 

“Germany cannot yield regarding 


as 


the question of obtaining her colon- 
ial rights,” he said. 
*** 


\joscow REPLIES—The Soviet 
~~ Capital was not unmindful of 
the Nazi red-baiting. The official 
Communist party organ referred to 
the National Socialist Congress as a 
“circus” and held Herr Goebbels up 
to extreme ridicule. 

At Minsk in the midst of the most 


| extensive military maneuvers held 
by the U.S. S.R., the Soviet War | 


Commissar warned enemies of com- 
munism at home and abroad to 


| “prepare” for the Russian Govern- 
| ment “has been ready for resistance 


for a long time.” 

x** 
EICH-SOVIET BREAK?—Obser- 
ers fear that relations are 

reaching such a state between Ber- 
lin and Moscow that a diplomatic 
break may be the consequence. In 
that event, they are asking what 
the effect will be on the rest of 
Europe, and especially on the plans 
for a conference of the Locarno 
powers scheduled for London on 
Oct. 19 to discuss German militar- 
ization of the Rhineland. 
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NEWS NOTES.—Great Britain has 


determined to handle the trou- 
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bles in Palestine by force. By Sept. 
15 it is planned that 12,000 troops 
will have embarked for the Holy 
Land. 

The League Council will convene 
at Geneva on Sept. 18 to consider 


suggestions for revamping the Cove- 


nant. 

Indications are that China’s rebel- 
lious southern provinces of Kwangsi 
and Kwantung are settling their 
difficulties with Nanking. The 
Sino-Japanese tension, however, 
shows little sign of abating with a 
report of a new Japanese murder in 
China during the week which re- 
sulted in Tokyo’s dispatch of a war- 
ship to Canton and one to Hong- 
kong. 

x * 
MERICAN NAVY PLANS.—With 
much of the world in ferment, 
Washington is in no mood to lag in 
strengthening its second line of de- 
fense (diplomacy is usually referred 
to as the first line). With eyes both 
East and West to get cues from 
Britain and Japan, American naval 
officials are pressing their sea-power 

program with energy. 

Secretary of the Navy Swanson 
revealed on Sept. 9, that plans are 
shaping for the two new battleships 
which it is expected the President 
will authorize to be built at the end 
of the year when the bars to con- 
struction set up by the naval treat- 


| ies are lowered. 


The last Congress authorized the 
Executive to initiate such action if 
other countries did likewise. The 


{ 
! 


London Government has revealed 
its intention of beginning capital 
ship construction with the end of 
the treaties, while Tokyo has said 
that it will not further retain its 
fleet at a point inferior to that of 
the two English-speaking powers. 
It is possible that the new Ameri- 
can battleships may carry the largest 
naval guns yet designed—18 inch 
caliber. This again depends on 
what Great Britain and Japan do. 
The London Naval Treaty of 1936, 
to which Japan has not adhered, 
calls for 14 inch guns unless the 
parties fail to agree to conform by 
April 1, 1937, in which case the guns 
are not to exceed 16 inches. If how- 


| ever, the Treaty does not come into 


effect, and one naval power advances 
to 18 inch guns, the United States 
will not stay behind, according to 
naval officials. 

At the same time, the Secretary 
revealed that the 1937 fleet maneu- 
vers, aS was the case in 1935, will be 
held on a north Pacific battle- 
ground. Although officials decry 
any significance in this move, ob- 
Servers see Uncle Sam as still con- 
cerned about the fact that when and 
if his fleet is needed for real fighting 
it may be in these waters. 

Meantime, the United States and 
Great Britain have gone into a hud- 
dle over Japan’s announced inten- 
tion of retaining 15,000 tons of ex- 
cess submarines as well as excess 
destroyers over the 1930 treaty lim- 
its. There is a feeling in some quar- 
ters that this gives Washington and 


London the right to invoke the es- 
calator clause with regard to the 
under-sea craft—that as it stands, 
Japan's act is unlawful. 


P. A. FREDERICK. 
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Safety - Speed - Comfort 


at the 


NEW LOW FARES 


Wherever... .whenever you're going 
= 2c a mile in coaches — 3c a mile 
in Pullmans. 

For exomple— 

from New York fo: te 


i] 
*Pullmons 


Coaches 
Philadelphia $ 1.80 
Chicago 186.20 27.25 
Pittsburgh 8.80 13.20 
Washington 4.55 6.80 


*Plus Pullman Fare 







THE LARGEST FLEET OF 
AIR-CONDITIONED 
TRAINS IN THE WORLD 
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Recovery 
and the 


Power [ndustry 


“If the utility industry knew that it could reach 
a reasonable compromise with the Government 
by which the death sentence of the Wheeler- 
Rayburn bill could be repealed and constructive 
regulation of the industry substituted and the 
invasion and duplication of its systems directly 
and indirectly by its own Government could be 
removed, it could double its capital expenditures 


tomorrow. 


“It could begin a program which would put thou- 
sands of men in this country back to work, large- 
ly in the manufacture of durable goods and con- 
struction work, where all economists agree lies 


the necessity for activity in order to produce the 


return to economic prosperity.” 


From a statement made on May 1, 1935 by Wendell L. Willkie, 
President of THE COMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN CORPORATION 


justify an important expansion program. 


T has become more and more evident that business recovery 
must come from the efforts of business itself. The power in- 
dustry, if it were permitted to plan intelligently for the 

future, could greatly increase its capital expenditures, thus giving 
a strong impulse to the construction and capital goods industries. 


This company, for example, which has no intermediate hold- 
ing companies and makes no profit on supervision, financing, en- 
gineering or any other service achieved results in 1935 which, in 
the absence of government interference and competition, would 


At the close of 1935, our operating companies served 935,305 


residential electric customers, who consumed 14.21% more elec- 
tricity on the average than in 1934. They, together with 241,345 
residential gas customers, bought from the companies, mostly on 


generous credit terms, over $14,000,000 worth of appliances, 
a new high record. Helped by the Objective Rate Plan, devised 
by our company in 1932, the average residential electric rate 
in the territory served by our operating companies declined from 
5-19¢ in 1932 to 3.96¢ in 1935, and for the year ended July 31, 
1936, 3.70¢. In the year 1935, the average residential rate per 
kilowatt hour of the Commonwealth & Southern group was 


21.3% lower than the national average and the average consump- 


tion per residential customer was 21.9% above the national average, 


The rates of our companies, in each of the 11 states in which they 
operate, are lower by a wide margin than the average for the state. 


The COMMONWEALTH & 
SOUTHERN CORPORATION 


MICHIGAN — OHIO — ILLINOIS — INDIANA — PENNSYLVANIA — GEORGIA 
FLORIDA — MISSISSIPPI — SOUTH CAROLINA — ALABAMA — TENNESSEE 
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WHAT THE STATES ARE DOING: NEW CHILD-LABOR LAWS 








| F the experience of the last 

legislative year may be taken 
as a guide, the States are in the 
mood for adopting stricter 
child labor legislation. 


In a survey of the new State 
statutes on the subject, the maga- 
zine State Government finds that 
five of the nine legislatures in regu- 
lar session in 1936 passed child 
labor laws that in every case were 
more stringent than those super- 
seded. A_ sixth state, Louisiana, 
created a Department of Labor and 
placed within its jurisdiction activi- 
ties relating to labor formerly ad- 
ministered by five different agencies. 

Here are, briefly, the changes 
which the five States wrote into 
their child labor laws as reported 
in State Government. 

Massachusetts: Extended its re- 
strictions on night work for women 
to include girls under 21, and applied 
them to all “manufacturing and 
mechanical establishments.” Auth- 
orized a study to determine in 
what occupations the minimum 
age of employables should be raised 
from 16 to 18 

New York: Prohibited employ- 
ment of minors under 18 as work- 
ers or entertainers on premises used 
for the retail sale of alcoholic bev- 
erages. Empowered city boards of 
education to require school attend- 
ance of unempioyed children from 
16 to 17. 

Rhode Island: Forbade the hiring 
of children under sixteen to work 
in any manufacturing or mechanical 
establishment. Restricted the em- 
ployment of those under 16 to busi- 
ness or mercantile establishments 
to a 40-hour week and eight-hour 
day between 6 A. M. and 6 P. M. 
Prohibited minors under 18 and 
women to work more than 48 hours 
a week in manufacturing or mer- 
cantile establishments. Made 16 
years the compulsory school at- 
tendance age. Prohibited industrial 
home work for employes under 


Stricter Restrictions on Work by Minors—A Drive on Interstate 





Crimes—The Cost of Recreation 


16. Created a Division of Women 
and Children in the Department of 
Labor. Provided for an investigation 
followed by orders to establish 
minimum standards for minors 
under 21 working in trade and in- 
dustry. Ratified six-State minimum 
wage compact 

South Carolina: Created new De- 
partment of Labor. Ordered 40- 


hour week with eight-hour day for 
all workers in cotton, rayon, silk 
and woolen mills “when and if 


Georgia and North Carolina shall 
have adopted similar bills.” 
Virginia: Raised the minimum age 
for employment in certain hazardous 
occupations from 16 to 18 years 


x* * * 


THE CAMPAIGN ON CRIME 
THE “commuting criminal” is on 

the black-list. If urgent recom- 
mendations of the Interstate Com- 
mission on Crime which met in 
Boston recently are followed, 43 
state legislatures that convene in 
1937 will open a legal war against 
this type of public enemy. This in- 
formation is contained in the latest 
News Bulletin of the Public Admin- 
istration Clearing House. 

The Council of State Governments, 
acting as a secretariat, will aid the 
commission in presenting to State 
Legislatures the four-point program 
the Commission mapped out soon 
after its organization a year ago. 

This legislative program consists 
in simplifying the procedure for ex- 
traditing criminals, facilitating the 
summoning of out-of-state. wit- 
nesses, allowing officers to cross 
State lines to arrest fleeing sus- 
pects and permitting interstate 
compacts for supervision of persons 
on parole. 

Among other measures approved 





by the Commission to facilitate ap- 
prehension of criminals are: 

The introduction of teletype and 
radio communication systems in the 
States which are now without them, 
and their increased use elsewhere; 
the establishment of State bureaus 
of identification and investigation in 
the States not so equipped; the en- 
actment of legislation to curb the 
sale of firearms; national support 
for an educational program of crime 
prevention, starting in the schools; 
the extension by Congress of the 
activities of the Department of Jus- 
tice to include a clearing house of 
information on crime control meth- 
ods and additional training for law- 
enforcement officials in State and 
local governmental agencies. 

Two States have adopted all four 
Statutes advocated by the Crime 
Commission. They are: New York 
and New Jersey. Three of the 
Statutes have been adopted by 
Rhode Island. Six States—Illinois, 
Indiana, Lousiana, Maryland, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota and Virginia, have 
each approved one. 

x * * 
COST OF RECREATION 

N the cities of more than 100,000 

population, the per capita cost of 
recreation service is greater for the 
larger cities than for the smaller 


ones. This information is contained 
in a report just released by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. In 1934, the last 
year for which figures are available, 
there is a variation in the per capita 
costs for this service for the indi- 
vidual cities ranging from 2 cents 
to $2.83. 

In 1934 New York spent the larg- 
est sum for this particular service, 
or $9,476,400, requiring a per capita 
payment of $1.32, while at the same 
time Buffalo required per capita 
payment or $2.83, while spending a 
total of $1,653,259 for this purpose. 
The lowest per capita payment was 
2 cents found in Akron, Ohio, which 
spent a total of $6,165 for recreation. 

+ 2 * 


NEWS FROM THE STATES 


N SEPT. 8 the Social Security 
Board sent two checks to Cali- 
fornia totaling $130,185.12 to cover 
the cost of administering the un- 
employment compensation law of 
the state. The following day the 


Board announced approval of Mich- 
igan’s plans for aid to the needy 
blind and dependent children. 

According to figures obtained 
from the records of the State Tax 
Commission by the Santa Fe Rail- 
road, railroads paid 10.27 per cent 
of all ad valorem taxes in Kansas 
in 1935. 


> 


Governor White has sent his pro- 
gram for balancing agriculture with 
industry in Mississippi in the form 
of a bill to each member of the leg- 
islatuse for study. He will summon 
the law-makers into special session 
on Sept. 15. 

During the past twelve years, the 
rapid decline in general property 
tax receipts in Tennessee has been 
almost entirely offset by a rapid in- 
crease in gasoline tax receipts and 
expenditures in the State, a special 
State survey shows. 

The State Auditor is promising the 
people of Idaho that the 1936 real 
and personal property tax bill for 
Statewide purposes will be $318,657 
less than it was for 1935. The tax 
for the year will be $1,199,388 as 
compared with $1,518,045 for 1935. 

Voters in Nevada will find on their 
November ballot, three amendments 
to the State Constitution and an in- 
itiative petition calling for the en- 
actment of an old age pension law. 
The Montana ballot will contain an 
initiated measure that would in- 
crease the chain store taxes. r 

New Jersey, having had its relief 
grant figures revised is taking steps 
toward the standardization of relief 
requirements throughout the State. 

The law in North Carolina provid- 
ing maximum working hours for 
women was declared constitutional 
on Sept. 9 in Recorder’s Court. This 
was the first court test of the act 
passed in 1933 which provides for a 
55-hour work week maximum for 


} women anda 10-hour maximum day. 
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The Market 
Durban. 
Machinery hums—export § and 1937—and see South Africa's 


import figures go up—More start- 
ling than the rise in gold is the 
prosperity of commerce and in- 
dustry—in South Africa. 


Linked 


ith pros- pitable country. Golf—tennis, 
perity is a gratifying demand sea bathing—long reaches of 
for American goods — South sandy beach, that rival the 
Africa has become ONE OF THE Riviera—Victoria Falls, twice as 
BEST CUSTOMERS IN THE 


WORLD for American manufac- 
tured articles! 

Visit the Empire Exhibition—Sep- 
tember 15, 








GOOD BUSINESS— 
FINE SIGHTSEEING 
IN 


South A frica 























































The 200 foot 
Central Tower of 
the Empire Ex- 
hibition. Its 
searchlighis will 
be visible the 
entire length o/ 
the Rand 


rapid advance! 


Transact your business—and then 
“knock off"—to play and “sight- 


see” in a most beautiful, hos- 


vitally with that 


high as Niagara—Big game pre- 
serves—the diamond mines of 
Kimberley . . . In South Africa 
there's plenty to DO—for you 


1936—January 15, and the entire family! 


DETAILED INFORMATION FROM ALL 


LEADING TOURIST AND TRAVEL AGENCIES 

















...- THE BASE ON WHICH 
SALES-MINDED MANUFACTURERS | 
BUILD GREATER PROFITS 


Much of the service and lifetime beauty 


buyers expect from a porcelain enamel finish depends upon the 

















metal beneath. For this lustrous glass-like coating is literally | 


“melted ’’ onto the metal which must be especially made for the 


| 
purpose if it is to take and hold the finish securely. Ordinary base | 
| 


metal will not do. @ For years Armco Ingot Iron has been known 


throughout the porcelain enameling industry as the perfect base 


metal for porcelain enameling. Many of the manufacturers who use 


this ideal enameling iron affix a small label saying, “Porcelain 


enamel on Armco Ingot Iron”, as an assurance to their customers 


that they have used the highest grade enameling iron they can buy. 


@ That's a selling secret worth knowing! 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY @ MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Producers of special analysis iron and steel sheets for the 


exacting requirements of the nation's great industries. 


ARMCO 


A NAME KNOWN Canc? TO MILLIONS 
b 





In Went the Cat's Raw 


— out came a Bilton-Dollar ldea! 























T's nearly 150 years now since a certain young 
| man, with a knack for mechanics, went South 
to court the girl of his fancy. And fortunate it was 
for the world that he made this romantic journey! 

For one day he visited a cotton plantation. He 
saw what a long, slow process it was to clean the 
seeds from raw cotton. He talked with the planter, 


learned more about the difficulties of picking and 


cleaning cotton by hand. 


That night he couldn't sleep. If only there were 
a machine to do all that tedious work! Restlessly 
he got up and stood by the window. In the moon- 
light he saw a cat, frantically busy at one of the 
chicken coops. The cat had killed a chicken but was 
unable to pull it through the wire mesh. In went 


the eager paw —out came a cloud of white feathers. 


In went the paw again... 


Thoughtfully the young man went back to bed. 
In his mind's eye he pictured an iron claw, pulling 


cotton fibres through a fine mesh screen —leaving 


the hard seeds behind — 


A few days later he had worked out the first rough 
sketch of a remarkable new machine. It made large- 
scale production possible, revolutionized the entire 
cotton industry. The young man’s name was Eli 
Whitney. The machine, inspired by a robber cat in 


the moonlight, was the famous cotton gin. 


* * > 


Thousands of men might have watched 
that cat at the chicken coop without 
attaching any importance to it. But to 
Eli Whitney it was the basis of a bil- 
lion-dollar idea. He saw and recognized 


the fabulous unseen value of that little 


barnyard drama. 


It requires no special genius to recog- 


nize the Unseen Value in an automo- 





bile. Today every alert, intelligent man or worhan 
who buys a'car realizes that there is something far 
more important to him than the materials from 
which the car is made—far more significant than 
such things as beauty, power, safety or speed. The 
Chrysler Corporation has succeeded in making 
America conscious of this vital Unseen Value. 


What is it, you ask? The man who drives a 














6 QUESTIONS 


6. Does it drive easily? 





BEFORE BUYING A CAR 
- ASK YOURSELF THESE 


1. Has it proper weight distribution? 
2. Has it genuine hydraulic brakes? 
3. Is it economical to run? 

4. Has it floating power? 
5. Has it safety-steel body? 


ONLY CHRYSLER-BUILT 


CARS HAVE ALL SIX 























Chrysler Marine and Industrial Engines +» Airtemp —Air Conditioning 





YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 

























Chrysler-built car well knows! He knows the pride 
and confidence that go with ownership of a 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler. Behind 
these cars is far, far more than the busy factories 
in which they are built. Behind these cars is devo- 


tion to an inspiring ideal. 


Look Beyond Beauty, Safety and Speed 


It has always been the ideal of the Chrysler Corpo- 
ration to improve cars in every possible way, and 
to keep improving them. Chrysler engineers have 
dared to build the cars of their dreams—have pio- 
neered one great advance after another—have 
created veritable masterpieces of perfection. 
Because of this, about every fourth car sold today 
isa Chrysler-built car! Of all American motor manu- 
facturers, Chrysler Corporation alone exceeded in 
1935 its rate of production forthe boom year of 1929. 
We ask you to bear these facts in mind when you 
buy a car. We ask you to consider the exceptional 
Unseen Value of the famous cars and trucks built 


by Chrysler. 


DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER 
PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 


PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 
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Wide World 

THE JOB MEANS SECURITY—One of the 

reasons why the Government is spending millions 

of dollars to speed up the contact of man and shop 

so as to remove the shadow of dread from home 
and nation. 


~LAUNCHING THE NEW CAMPAIGN TO FIND JOBS 
FOR OUR UNEMPLOYED MILLIONS 





deep responsibility to take men 


would realize their 
off the 
enterprise 


relief rolls and give them jobs in private 
Subsequently I was told by many em- 
ployers that they were not satisfied with the in- 
formation available concerning the skill and ex- 
perience of the workers on the relief rolls 

“On Aug. 25 I allocated a relatively small sum to 
the employment service for 
better recent information in regard to 
those now actively at work on WPA 
formation as to their skills and 
tions—and to keep the records of 


the getting 


purpose ol 
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and more 
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A National System 
Of Reemployment 


THE Government is now engaged in 

an intensive campaign to place 
the millions of unemployed workers 
back in private employ. Cooperating 
with the States, supplementing the 
large employment services of indus- 
try, the United States Employment 
Service is spending millions of dol- 
lars in contacting both employers 
and the unemployed. Its goal is 48 
self-directing Services, each hand- 
ling the employment problems of its 
own State. 


In this nation-wide task, the Federal Govern- 
ment matches, dollar for dollar, the funds pro- 
vided by the State and its local subdivisions on 
condition that each State Employment Service 
Shall maintain the uniform standards of organiza- 
tion and practices prescribed by the United States 
Employment Service. 

So far the cost of this service, in terms of appro- 
priations, allocations, State matching and miscel- 
laneous, approximates $50,000,000 for the three 
years ending June 30, 1936, and including Congres- 
sional appropriations for the present fiscal year. 

All this work today passes under the watchful 
eyes of the Director of the Service at Washington— 
W. Frank Persons, of Iowa, Sioux City lawyer, 
former executive in large corporations, vice chair- 
man of the American Red Cross. 

The work of the Service runs in two-way chan- 
nels. It is through the employer and the unem- 
ployed; through cooperation in the States and 
through direct Federal service in States that have 
not yet established a State employment agency. 

President Roosevelt by executive order Aug. 25 
allocated a million and a half dollars from work 
relief funds to enable the National Employment 
Service to get more recent information about the 
“skills and previous occupations” of those employed 
on Works Progress Administration projects, so the 
records might be up to date for use in getting job 
opportunities from employers in private business. 


MORE MILLIONS AVAILABLE 


The latest allocation of funds by the President 
was on Sept. 6, when he announced he was setting 
aside two and a half million dollars to enable the 
National Employment Service to make “an even 
more intensive search for opportunities in private 
employment workers registered with that service. 

“Reemployment in industry is proceeding rapid- 
ly,” the President said in his “Fireside Chat” an- 
nouncing that allocation. “Government spend- 
ing was in large part responsible for keeping in- 
dustry going and putting it in a position to make 
this reemployment possible. Government orders 
were the backlog of heavy industry; Government 
wages turned over and over again to make con- 
sumer purchasing power and to sustain every mer- 
chant in the community.” 

Continuing, the President said: 

“Business men with their business, small and 
large, had to be saved. Private enterprise is neces- 
sary to any nation which seeks to maintain the 
democratic form of government in their case, just 
as certainly as in the case of drought-stricken 
farmers government spending has saved. 

“Government having spent wisely to save it, 
private industry begins to take workers off the rolls 
of the Government relief program. Until this ad- 
ministration we had no free employment service, 
except in a few States and cities. 

“Because there was no unified employment 
service, the worker, forced to move as industry 
moved, often traveled over the country wandering 
after jobs which seemed always to travel just a 
little faster than he did. He was often victimized 
by fraudulent practices of employment clearing 
houses, and the facts of employment opportunities 
were at the disposal neither of himself nor of the 
employer. 

“In 1933 the United States Employment Service 
Was created—a cooperative State and Federal en- 
terprise, through which the Federal Government 
matches dollar for dollar the funds provided by the 
States for registering the occupations and skills of 
workers and for actually finding jobs for these 
registered workers in private industry. The Fed- 
eral-State coperation has been splendid. Already 
employment services are operating in thirty-two 
States and the areas not covered by them are 
served by the Federal Government. 

“We have developed a nation-wide service with 
700 district offices, and 1,000 branch offices, thus 
providing facilities through which labor can learn 
of jobs available and employers can find workers. 

“Last Spring I expressed the hope that employers 














women up-to-date for maximum service in making 
them available to industry 

“I am announcing the allocation of two and a 
half mililon, dollars mere to enable the Employ- 
ment Service to make an even more intensive 
search than it has yet been equipped to make, to 
find opportunities in private employment for work- 
ers registered with it. 

“Tonight I urge the workers 
and take full advantage of this 
the work of the Employment Service 
mean that there will be any lessening of our efforts 
under our WPA and PWA and other work relief 
programs until all workers have decent jobs in 
private employment at decent wages. We do not 
surrender our responsibility to the unemployed. 

“We have had ample proof that it is the will of 
the American people that those who represent them 
in national, State and local government should 
continue as long as neces discharge that 
responsibility. But it does mean that the Govern- 
ment wants to use resources to get private work for 
those now employed on Government work, and thus 
to curtail to a minimum the Government expendi- 
tures for direct relief 


LOCATING POSSIBLE EMPLOYERS 


“Tonight I ask employers, large and 
throughout the nation to use the help of the State 
and Federal Employment Service whenever in the 
general pick-up of business they require more 
workers.” 

It has been unoffiially estimated that the last 
allocation will open half a million new jobs in in- 
dustry. Director Persons, while not sponsoring pre- 


to cooperate with 


intensification of 
This does not 


sary to 


small, 


+ ments in the CWA and the WPA were 7,500,000; 
placements on PWA projects and all other 
works projects were 5,000,000, : lacements made 
in private industry 3,500,000 

“The Employment Service ji neither a_ relief 
agency nor an agency to create bs for the job- 
less. It helps by seeking out work oppor- 
tunities and, by selecting and sending qualified 

to fill them. It refers works to private em- 
not on the basis of the nced of the unem- 
but solely on the basis of 

ness to do the work and the reference to these 

workers to employers is made wit regard to 

creed, color or political affiliation 

“In no other way can there be assurance of sta- 
bility of employment for the worker or of continu- 
ing satisfaction in use of the Service by employers. 

This policy has been followed continuously during 

these three years, with good results for workers and 

for employers.” 


TESTING OF THE APPLICANTS 

This Federal-State Employment Service has its 
own system of examination and tests of fitness. It 
has trained its staff to understand the special re- 
quirements of each job in industry and to appraise 

as Mr. Persons says, “with care, sympathy and 
judgment”—the capability and fitness of each in- 
dividual applicant for work of particular kinds 

If an applicant says he is a miner he is asked 
questions that only a man familiar with the work 
could answer. Every interviewer equipped with 
a dictionary of information he must know in test- 
ing the applicants. To enlarge the chances of 
work, applicants are not limited to a single job 
title, if they can qualify, in a technical test, on a 
number of affiliated classes of work 

A third of the unemployed on the active registra- 
tion lists of the Employment Service are experi- 
enced in occupations which offer scant chance for 
present employment. Another third are youths 
with little work experience. The other third are 
those Mr. Persons calls “the best advantaged.” They 
have had experience and have demonstrated fitness 
for employment in occupations which will call for 
their services as business recovery proceeds. 

“The two-thirds of these workers who are not so 
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an employer within 30 days, the worker renews his 
application to keep his place on the active list 

When the worker is placed in employment, he is 
asked to keep touch with the employment office to 
make sure his industrial record there is constantl 
kept up-to-date concerning newly acquired skill and 
experience. There is no civil 
examination about it but there i 
by the interviewer 


THE EMPLOYERS’ DUTY 


How does the employer go about all this 

The employer may telephone the Employment 
Service office, or call and state his requirements. If 
he asks for a union workman, only a qualified 
member of the labor organization concerned will be 
referred to him. If no such eligible worker i 
available, the Employment Service office will trans- 
fer the order to the proper union official. Strike 
breakers are not furnished. But, says Director 
Persons, unreasonable demands, when made by 
employers, must be declined, for the worker's rights 
and interests regarded, the em- 
ployer’s rights are regarded. 

If, for instance, the employer wants two or more 
men the Service or its subsidiary offices will send 
a reasonable number to the interview It is the 
employer, always, who hires, because it is the em- 
ployer’s pay roll that is affected. The Employment 
Service is in the position of the impartial servant 
of the mutual interests of the employer and the 


service competitive 
a complete test 


just as 


must be 


worker. 


INTERESTS ARE MUTUAL 

Director Persons suggests that when the employe 
is frequently in search of workers, he or his repre- 
sentative should talk with the manager of the lo- 
cal or State Federal Employment office to assure a 
complete mutual understanding of the function 
and practice of the Employment Service and of the 
needs and special requirements of the employer 

Mr. Persons pointed out that cooperation of em- 
ployers in supplying the Employment Service with 
opportunities to become acquainted with the work- 
ing conditions and the requirements of skill and ex- 
perience in each particular factory, shop or place 


toi 


FORGING A LINK BETWEEN JOBS AND JOB SEEKERS 


({OMPETITION for work opportunities as it often is and as it may be 
Left photo shows a line 
chosen. 


under Uncle Sam’s Employment Service. 
of applicants of whom only one in ten may be 


cise predictions of new employment, figured it 
would result in 50 per cent increase in field in- 
terviewers’ contacts with employing executives all 
over the United States. 

“We have always sought to interest private em- 
ployers,” he said. ‘“‘During the last three years 
we have made 2,665 field visits to employers for 
that purpose but we have not been able to cover 
the whole field. 

“With increasing business recovery, the field of 
opportunities is more promising for employment 
and the new funds will enable us to extend our 
contacts with the employers. Our interviewers go 
to see the foremen and the others directly in 
charge of work, as well as the heads of business 
establishments. We do not try to force employ- 
ment but we do advise them of the economic sav- 
ings in using our Federal-State facilities.” 

“The National Employment Service,” the Direc- 
tor explained, “integrates the support of local, 
State and Federal Governments in the common ef- 
fort to aid the self-help of those who earn their 
living through wages. Already this Federal-State 
system embraces 36 State Employment Services. 
The 136 employment exchanges which were in ex- 
istence on July 1, 1933, have increased to 300 of- 
fices now operated by the State Services 

“To recruit workers for public works projects, the 
National Reemployment Service, as a subsidiary of 
the United States Employment Service, was or- 
ganized to operate in areas not covered by the 
State Employment Services. These State Services 
and tlhe National Reemployment Service have 
worked in unison and in harmony and without 
duplication of effort. 


A BRIDGE TO OPPORTUNITY 

“There is today a nation-wide Employment Serv- 
ice with 700 district, or principal offices with 1,000 
additional branch cffices. Today this United States 
Employment Service is at work in every community 
in the nation, effectively bringing workers and jobs 
together. 

“This national service has been an essential in- 
strument in the process of recovery. There has 
been no unbridged chasm, with millions of unem- 
ployed workers on one side and working oppor- 
tunities on the other. The public Employment 
Service is the bridge across that chasm, the con- 
necting link to self-supporting work. During the 
last three years, the many millions who have 
sought aid in securing jobs vastly outnumber those 
who have had to seek relief. ’ 

“Placements amounting to 
made in those three years. 


16,000,000 have been 
Of that total, place- 


Under registra- 


well advantaged must be saved from that hopeless 
unemployment which may be their fate unless they 
are eligible for the jobs in which they have had no 
specific experience,” says he 


FITTING A MAN TO A JOB 

“The Employment Service undertakes to simplify 
the task of getting these people back to work. Many 
men and women are bei) referred to jobs for 
which they are well qualified but in which they have 
not earlier nad actual specific experience.” 

Here is an example. An employer asks the Em- 
ployment Office for a worker to build or repair air- 
plane instruments. If there is no one registered 
with this specific experience, the Employment 
Service office may send an unemployed watchmaker 
with assurance that his skill and experience are 
“reasonably good qualifications” for that kind of 
work. 

The Employment Service 
gist of its practice, according to the Director. It is 
“Fit opportunity for each unemployed worker and 
fit placement in each unoccupied job.” 

And this is one of its illustrations of value of the 
service: 

A factory advertised for 50 men for semi-skilled 
jobs. Two thousand men milled outside the shop 
the next morning in the drizzling rain while the 
personnel manager interviewed those in the line 
until he had chosen the needed number. These 50 
men were selected hurriedly, haphazardly; hun- 
dreds of dollars had been spent for carfares by 
men who couldn’t afford to waste the money, and 
there were 1,950 discouraged job-seekers. 

The next time this factory needed 50 workers it 
asked the Employment Service, which selected from 
its records 75 applicants who had been interviewed 
and could meet the requirements, but it first 
called in these 75, reinterviewed them to make sure 
they could fill the bill. Fifty were hired and the 
other 25 encouraged to await the next chance. The 
new employes were the fittest available in that city. 


WHAT JOB SEEKER SHOULD DO 


How does the unemployed worker use this Fed- 
eral-State Employment Service? 

This is the answer. The worker visits the near- 
est employment office in this Service and states his 
need for work, his industrial record, his interests 
and aptitudes. He answers questionnaires that re- 
veal his qualifications. When thus registered, with 
a record as fit for employment according to actual 
qualifications, he will be notified when a suitable 
job opening is available and need not meantime 
call repeatedly to ask for work. If not referred to 


has a slogan. It is the 


tion (center photo) the job seeking is done by trained interviewers, who 
study the applicants and make contacts with employers in need of workers. 
Right photo shows happy result of a contact well made. 


of business would vastly help this national employ- 
ment movement 

Visits to employers by representatives of the Em- 
ployment Service have as their particular purpose 
not only the enlistment of the employer’s interest 
in the work of the Employment Service but also the 
acquisition of that special knowledge of the em- 
ployer’s needs which will enable the Employment 
Service to give complete satisfaction to both em- 
ployer and employe. 


PERSONNEL OF THE SERVICE 

The peak of personnel in this job-aiding program 
was reached during the Civil Works Administration 
period in the early Winter of 1933, at which time 
there were working in the employment offices in 
the United States more than 18,250 individuals. 

Then followed a pericd of reduction, during which 
time the work was organized on a district basis. 
But with the expansion made necessary by the 
Works Progress Administration in December, 1935, 
there were 11,250 employes of the National Reem- 
ployment Service and about 1,900 employed by the 
State Services, making a total of 13,150. 

Today this total personnel is 9,179 employes, with 
1,700 offices scattered through the United States, 
and all officially listed as “offices and personnel of 
the United States Employment Service,” including 
National Reemployment Service and the State Em- 
ployment Service 

The active registration files run from six to nine 
hundred million cards. During the fiscal year ended 
June 30, the Service received 6,124,827 new appli- 
cants for employment. It claims to its credit, as the 
result of its activities 5,755,964 temporary place- 
ments of unemployed into jobs during that period. 
Of these jobs, 4,608,677 are listed as in “the Gov- 
ernment service, public works and work relief,” and 
1,147,287 in private industry. In July of the present 
fiscal year, it is said there were 116,059 placements 
for the unemployed in private industry. 

From the beginning of the Public Works program 
under the NRA it was required that workers, with 
some exceptions, be employed on projects secured 
through agencies designated by the United States 
Employment Service. With the cooperation of the 

tate commissioners of labor and the directors of 

tate employment services in those States which at 
the time maintained employment offices, and the 
cooperation of similar State officials in the States 
which had not yet enacted necessary laws, the 
USES inaugurated the National Employment Serv- 
ice to operate employment offices in those parts of 
the United States not otherwise served. 

“The picture,” Director Persons says, “is that of a 
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INDUSTRY IN HIGH GEAR—The objective to- 
ward which the program of job finding is driving. 





nation’s unemployed, with previously no place to 
go to deal with people who were exclusively inter- 
ested in their employment, now coming, each indi- 
vidually, to make a personal contact in the employ- 
ment offices with interviewers and others who are 
giving their undivided attention to the needs of 
the workers 

“Government has thus been able to maintain 
Stations which in a very peculiar sense were the 
service stations for all the unemployed. The pic- 
ture also represents very large numbers of contacts 
made with employers, both those engaged in con- 
structing public works and those adding to their 
forces in private industry. 

“The United States Employment Service, thus 
Serving as the bridge between people and jobs, is 
steadily becoming a wider and more traveled path- 
way. It is built on the strong support of public 
confidence, founded on understanding and actual 
experience with the Service. 

“But the Employment Service is still in its in- 
fancy. It is at the beginning of a permanent na- 
tional service. We seek now to promote public un- 
derstanding of its purpose and to request the co- 
operation of employers to the end that the Service 
may rapidly progress toward the fulfillment of its 
duties and opportunities.” 


FIRST COOPERATIVE EFFORT 


While there have been Federal employment serv- 
ices in the past, beginning with the one to aid im- 
migrants in 1907, the present United States Em- 
ployment Service, according to the Director, is “the 
first effort at cooperative relation between the Fed- 
eral and State governments in the field of em- 
ployment.” 

On July 1, 1933, there were 135 State employment 
offices located in 24 States, the other 24 States hav- 
ing no employment services. There are 36 States, 
with a total of 197 offices, now affiliated with the 
Service. Several other States are in process of af- 
filiation. The States have to conform to the terms of 
the Wagner-Peyser Act of Congress in June 3, 1933, 
which created the National Employment Service. 

The Service has been financed by allocation of 
Federal work-relief funds. Congressional appro- 
priations for this purpose during four years, in- 
cluding the current fiscal year, have aggregated 
$12,600,000, of which almost ten millions has been 
earmarked to match equal amounts to be provided 
by the States. In ‘addition, the Service for three 
years has had an average of ten millions annually 
from Federal relief funds, and, also, during each 
of the three years has received, from local, county 
and voluntary contributions, facilities and personal 
services on which it put a value of three millions. 
State funds made available for the work amounted, 
in addition, to almost five millions. 

The State Employment Services are permanent 
but the National Reemployment Offices—the name 
by which the United States Employment Service 
operates in the States—are temporary, their records 
and facilities being inherited by the State when- 
ever the State Employment Office is organized. 

The Federal and State services act in strict har- 
mony, without duplications, according to Director 
Persons, and the city ‘offices expand to include 
suburban and rural areas. 

The population now served by the State em- 
ployment agencies is estimated at four times the 
population served in 1933. In each of the three 
years, the States have put up more than the Fed- 
eral Government under the matching arrangement. 


WORKERS INTERVIEWED 

All Works Progress Administration workers— 
about three million of them—have been inter- 
viewed, by personal, telephone or other contacts, 
by representatives of the National Employment 
Service respecting their qualifications. The Service 
plans to keep in contact with them, to retain up- 
to-the-minute accuracy of the records for protec- 
tion of employers and workers alike. So far, ap- 
proximately 34 million persons have been contacted 
during the operations of the Service, according to 
the Department of Labor records. 

The Service includes what are called veterans’ 
placement representatives and farm placement rep» 
The veterans offices help in handling 
and adjusting complaints, determine qualifications, 
and maintain relations with veterans’ organiza- 
tions and employers. 

The farm placement service also existed under 
the former United States Employment Service. Un- 
til recently its traveling agents contacted cham- 
bers of commerce and organizations of growers, 
visiting localities in the States where casual and 
seasonal labor could be found and directing the 
workers from one crop area to another, “with con- 
stant encouragement, if not creation, of a migra- 
tory population.” 

Now the plan is for farm placement supervisors 
in each of nine or ten or eleven States, where 
needed, to confer with local offices in those States 
and to contact both growers and available labor, 
keeping in mind the shortest possible distance of 
travel for the laborers and their return as soon as 
possible to where they live. The policy is to re- 
duce migration of farm labor as much as possible. 

t is in fruit, cotton and vegetable areas that most 
of this migratory seasonal labor is required. 

Frep A. EMERY. 
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Full text of the address de- 
livered at Charlotte, N. C., 
Sept. 10, by President Roose- 
velt, Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency, before a polit- 
ical meeting held under the 
auspices of the “Green Pas- 
tures Seven-State Rally.” 





Green pastures; what a memory 
those words call forth. In all our 
Schooling, in every part of the land, 
no matter to what church we hap- 
pen to belong, the Twenty-third 
Psalm is in all probability better 
known to men, women and children 
than any other poem in the English 
language. 

And in thiS great lyric, what do 
we best remember?—two lines: 

“He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures; He leadeth me be- 
side the still waters.” 

It does not greatly matter whether 
that symbol] of an ideal of human 
physical and spiritual happiness was 
written in its original three thou- 
sand or five thousand or ten thou- 
Sand years ago. It might have been 
written as well in the Twentieth 
century of the Christian era. 


NECESSITY OF PEACE 

Have you ever stopped to think 
that happiness is most often de- 
scribed in terms of the simple ways 
of Nature rather than in the com- 
plex ways of man’s fabrications? 
Perhaps it is because pedce is neces- 
sary to ultimate happiness. Perhaps, 
therefore, when we seek a symbol 
of happiness, we do not go to the 
rush of crowded city streets or to 
the hum of machinery to find the 
simile. 

The ancient psalmist did not use 
the parable of the merchants’ camel 
train or the royal palace or the 
crowded bazaar. He had, as we 
have, the problems of competing 
trade, of social crowding, and I 
venture to suggest that long before 
the Christian era, the ancient civil- 
izations of the East were confronted 
with problems of social economics 
which, though small in point of hu- 
man numbers and small in point of 
worldly goods, were still, by com- 
parison, as potent in their effect and 
as difficult in their solution as the 
extraordinary similar problems of 
social economics that face us in this 
century. 

Be it remembered then, that the 
ancient kings and prophets re- 
verted, just as we do today, to the 
good earth and the still waters 
when they idealized security of the 
body and mind. 

A recent writer has suggested 
that the present President of the 
United States, because of birth and 
training and natural proclivity, in- 
evitably reverts to terms of land 
and water in his approach to any 
great public problem. I fear that I 
must plead guilty to this charge— 
though I do so with the reservation 
that this is in spite of the fact that 
during the greater part of my life 
I have been in far closer contact 
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Nation Has Gone a Long Way Toward the ‘Green Pastures, 


Mr. Roosevelt Says in Address 


with the more exciting and more 
highly competitive give and take 
of the profession of law, the prac- 
tice of business and the exactions 
of public service. 

Green pastures; millions of our 
fellow Americans, with whom I have 
heen associating in the past fort- 
night, out on the great plains of 
America, live with prayers and hopes 
for the fulfillment of what those 
words imply. Still waters: Millions 
of other, Americans, with whom I 
also have associated, live with pray- 
ers and hopes either that the floods 
may be stilled—floods that bring 
with them destruction and disaster 
to fields and flocks, to homesteads 
and cities—or else look for the Heav- 
en<sent rains that will fill their 
wells, their ponds and their peace- 
ful streams. 

Many years ago, I talked with a 
learned man about this Continent 
—what it was like when the white 
man came. I asked him: 

“Were the great plains, which ex- 
tended hundreds of miles upon 
hundreds of miles from the Rockies 
near to the Mississippi, always bare 
of trees, always the pasturage of 
great waves of bison and millions 
of antelope?” 


HAVOC OF FIRE 

He replied: 

“Yes; for many hundreds of years 
before the white man came, but it 
is my belief that trees could have 
grown and still could grow on those 
plains, but that they were prevented 
from doing so by the constant suc- 
cession of prairie fires, some of 
them set by the lightning and 
some of them by the red men.” 

I asked him whether the streams 
of the Southland were always brown 
before our white ancestors moved 
in. He replied: 

“No, in those earlier days, during 
the greater part of the year, the 


| Southern rivers were clear streams, 


except in the Springtime, when 
they had many freshets and floods, 
just as we do. When that occurred, 
soil was washed from the uplands 
and the mountains into the Atlantic 
Ocean, but because they were sea- 
sonal only in their effect, the nat- 
ural accretion of new top soil took 
the place of that which had run off. 


‘ERA OF REBUILDING’ 


If history gives a name to the age 
in which we are living, I hope it will 
call this the era of rebuilding, for 
it is my firm conviction that unless, 
in our generation, we start to re- 
build, the Americans of a century 
hence will have lost the greater part 
of their natural and national herit- 
age. 

It is because in these latter years 
I have spent so great a part of my 
life in the Southland, and because 
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I have come to know its fine people, 
its brave history, its many problems, 
that I speak not as a stranger to 
you who are gathered here from the 
several States. 

I have seen the denuding of your 
forests; I have seen the washing 
away of your top soil; I have strug- 
gled through the red clay roads in 
the Springtime. I have taken part 
in your splendid efforts to save your 
forests, to terrace your lands, to 
harness your streams and to push 
hard-surfaced roads into every 
county in every State. I have even 
assumed the amazing role of a col- 


umnist for a Georgia newspaper 
that I might write powerful pieces 
against burning over the farm 


woodlots and in favor of the cow, 
hog and hen program. 


COTTON PROBLEMS 

May I add that it is because of 
practical experience on my own 
farm that many years before I was 
inaugurated President I came to the 
conclusion that cotton, as it stood 
then, was essentially a speculative 
crop and that the planter of cotton, 
because he had nothing to say 
about the price he would receive, 
could never tell when he put the 
seed in the ground whether he 
would make a big profit by selling 
his crop for 25 cents a pound or go 
broke by selling his crop for 5 cents 
a pound. 

It is perhaps a bit of history 
hitherto unrecorded that in the 
month of March, 1933, I said this to 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace: 

“In respect to cotton I have a 
definite objective: The cotton 
farmer has been cursed for a gen- 
eration by the fact of insecurity. 
The price for his crop has run up 
the scale and down the scale and 
up the scale and down the scale 
again. In recent years his total ag- 
gregate production has been so 
great that 13 million bales over- 
hang the market. He will starve on 
five-cent cotton—the South will 
starve on five-cent cotton—and just 
as long as this appalling carryover 
hangs over the market, he will never 
get a price that will even bring him 
out whole. My objective is to con- 
trol and reduce that surplus: to get 
for him ten-cent cotton our first 
year in office and to get him twelve- 
cent cotton or more for the next 
three years. You and I must keep 
that goal ever before our eyes.” 

And, my friends, I ask you in 
simple fairness, have we attained 
that goal? 

You know the story of cotton. 
You know the story of tobacco, too. 
There again your National Govern- 
ment had a goal. I don’t believe 
that the great tobacco-growing 
States of the nation would wish to 
go back to the days of “every man 
for himself and let the devil take 
the hindermost.” 


NEED OF HIGHER PRICES 

Again, long before I went to Wash- 
ington, I was convinced that the 
long coad that leads to “green pas- 
tures” and “still waters” had to be- 
gin with a reasonable prosperity. It 
seemed axiomatic to me that a cot- 
ton farmer who could get only five 
cents a pound for his crop could not 
be in a position properly to fertilize 
his land, or to terrace it, or to rotate 
his crops, or to keep a cow or a few 
head of cattle, or to plant a little 
orchard, or to cultivate a garden—in 
other words, to work out for him- 
self and his family a well-rounded, 
reasonably secure life that would 
tide him over a lean year of drought. 

The same thing held true, I 
thought, in the case of the farmer 
whose principal crop was tobacco 
or whose principal crop was peaches 
or whose principal crop was corn, 

In other words, we could not go 
ahead to the next step in the pre- 
vention of soil erosion throughout 
the South, te the transfer of thin 
pastures into forests and of sub- 
marginal plowed land into pastures 
and trees, and the use of many 
modern methods to stop soil erosion 
and to prevent floods until and un- 
less the farmers of the Southland 
were able to make a reasonably de- 
cent living out of their main crop. 


RECOVERY TRENDS 

Today, because of better prices 
for farm commodities, we are actu- 
ally and actively engaged in taking 
these second steps. Not only have 
we aroused public understanding 
and approval of the need of ending 
soil erosion and water runoff, but 
we have enabled the public, 
through a practical prosperity, to 
begin to pay their debts, to paint 
their houses, to buy farm tools and 
automobiles, to send more boys and 
girls through school and college, to 
put some money in the bank and, 
incidentally, to know for the first 
time that the money in the bank 


is safe. 


So much for the “green pastures” 


and the “still waters” in their more 
literal physical terms. Those an- 


cient words apply, however, with 
equal force to men and women and 
children. Your life and mine, 


though we work in the mill or in 
the office or in the store, can still 
be a life in “green pastures” and 


beside “still waters.” 


THE WAGE QUESTION 

No man or woman, no family, 
can hope in any part of the coun- 
try, to attain security in a city on 
starvation wages any more than 
they can hope on a farm to attain 
security on starvation crop prices. 
I do not have to tell you, who live 
in any of these Southern States, 
which have factories in all of them, 
that a family that tries to subsist 
on a total wage income of $400 a 
year is just as much a drag on the 
prosperity of America as the farm 
family that seeks to subsist on a 
yearly cash income of one hundred 
dollars. 

That is why most thinking people 
believe that the National Recovery 
Act, during its short term of life, 
accomplished as much for the res- 
toration of prosperity through the 
establishment of the minimum 
wage, the shortening of hours and 
the elimination of child labor, as 
any law put on the statute books of 
the Federal Government in the last 
century. 

In the Summer of 1934, the head 
of one of the great mail-order 
houses said to me: 

“Do you remember me telling you, 


+ THE NATIONAL RECOVERY AS THE PRESIDENT 


in 1933, that the purchasing power 
of the South has dropped to almost 
zero? Look at this report of our 
sales in all the Southern States. 
All of our sales have increased, but 
those in the South have come back 
faster than any, and the reason is 
that the South at last has secured 
purchasing power.” 

Finally, you and I have come in 
this fourth year of definite upturn 
to appreciate another significant 
and inevitable result. We live un- 
der three kinds of Government— 
and to all three we, as citizens, pay 
taxes. Our local estate taxes, 
mainly on real estate, go to the sup- 
port of local and State functions of 
government, such as schools, city 
and county administrations, water 
supply, sewer systems, street light- 
ing, peace officers and State institu- 
tions. Our Federal taxes, none of 
which are on real estate, come in 
the form of tobacco and _ similar 
excises, and income, inheritance 
and corporation taxes, and are 
spent in the running of the Federal 
Government for national defense, 
pensions, forests, parks, highways, 
public works and relief for the un- 
employed. 

REVENUES REDUCED 

Four years ago all of us, in every 
part of the United States, found 
that without any change in the lo- 
cal or State tax schedules, the tax 


| receipts had fallen off to an alarm- 


ing degree. The result was that 
| counties and municipalities and 


States were failing to balance their | 


budgets or else were unable to 


| carry out the ordinary and orderly 


functions and obligations of State 
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and local government. Schools were 
being closed or curtailed; teachers 
were unpaid; roads lacked repairs; 
the borrowing of money for perma- 
nent improvements had become im- 
possible. With the Federal Govern- 
ment, despite additional new forms 
of taxes, receipts of revenue in 
1932 had been cut in half. 

The value of those tangible pri- 
vate assets on which taxes were lev- 
ied had fallen so low that even if 
the income has been there to pay 
taxes with, the sums received would 
have put all forms of government 
increasingly in the red. And even 
when some remnant of value re- 
mained on which to levy a tax, the 
taxpayer did not have the where- 


withal to make the payment and | 


was beginning to lose the very prop- 


erty which was taxed. 


BUILDING UP VALUE 

That is why I go back to the 
original thesis that any common 
sense, logical governmental policy 
had to begin with the building up 
of farm and other property values, 
and crop values, and the increase 
of workers’ wages if that now his- 
toric corner was ever to be turned. 

History records that only a few 
years ago farmers were not mak- 
ing both ends meet; workers in fac- 
tories were not making both ends 
meet; the small business man was 
not making both ends meet and the 
corporation was not 
ends meet. As a logical result, local 
governments were not making both 
ends meet and neither were State 
governments and neither was the 
national government. 

Incidentally, as another result, the 
individual who had to borrow, the 


making both | 


corporation which had to borrow 
and the government which had to 
borrow—all were compelled to pay 
unconscionable and ruinous interest 
charges, 

History will also record that by 
the year 1936 a very much larger 
number of individuals are back in 
the black, so are most of our small 
business men, so are most of our 


corporations and so are almost all 


of our municipal and county and 
State governments. 


| CITES LOWER INTEREST RATES 


History will also record that indie 
viduals and corporations and gove- 
ernments are paying today a far 
more reasonable rate of interest 
than at any previous time in the 
history of the American republic. 

In the process of attaining these 
successful ends individual liberties 
have not been removed, and inher- 
ent rights of the sovereign States 
have not been invaded. It was ob- 
vious, of course, because of’ the 
economic unity of the entire coun- 
try, that no group of individuals 
and no individual States could by 
themselves, take the action neces- 
sary to restore the purchasing 
power of the nation. Only the Fed- 
eral Government could accomplish 
that. 

I speak to you today as commone- 
sense American men and women, 
You will agree that from the ma- 
terial aspect this nation’s consum- 
ing power has been rapidly re- 
stored. I trust that you will like- 
wise agree that better conditions on 
the farm, in the factories and in the 
homes of America are leading us to 
the spiritual figure of the psalmist 
—‘‘green pastures and still waters.” 























In all the vast realm of copper, perhaps the 


red metal as a medicine is strangest of all. 


Under strict medical supervision, copper has 


been successfully used in the treatment of 


certain forms of anemia in man and animals. 


And now, the plant world drafts Copper to 


counteract a similar disease —plant anemia, or 


the insufficiency of chlorophyl, the green 


coloring matter in leaves, which is life’s blood 


to plants, trees, shrubs and vines. 


A famous scientist has reported his findings 


in the treatment of orange trees whose 


leaves were unhealthy and spotted 
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with yellow, the result of insufficient chlorophyl. 


Four months after the trees had received a 


dose of copper sulphate, Cu SO, scattered on 


the soil about their bases, they had revived, 


and analysis proved they contained 4.6 times 


more of the precious chlorophy| than the 


leaves of 


treated by copper sulphate. 


other trees which had not been 


The needs of men are so varied, and the uses 


of copper so manifold, that nearly every day 


Anaconda engineers and Anaconda scientists 


find new problems which are answered 


by copper in one of its many useful forms. 
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Press is Critical 
Of Revised Budget 


DMINISTRATION'S revised bud- 
get, estimating a deficit of two bil- 
lion dollars for the coming fiscal year, 
is received with charges of extrava- 
gance by 87 per cent of the comment- 
ing newspapers while 13 per cent voice 
approval of the national policies and 
are confident of an improved business 
outlook. Strongest criticism is based 
on the charge that the regular Gov- 
ernment establishment has shown no 
decrease in cost. 


“Juggling of figures” is alleged in the sharper 
condemnation of Government financing. Many 
editors assert that repayments of RFC loans or 
profits made by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
are not properly to be set off against expenditures 
for relief. In this regard the New York Herald 
Tribune says: 

“These amounts do not reduce the expenditure 
of the Government for the fiscal year. All that they 
do is to relieve the Government: of the necessity of 
raising through taxation or borrowing a sum equal 
to the moneys thus paid back. ... 

“An honest statement of the budget position would 
read that expenditures for the current fiscal year 
are now estimated to be $8,382,835,000, against 
which is being applied the sum of $620,000,000 re- 
ceived by the RFC and other Government agencies.” 


JUSTIFYING THE ESTIMATE 

In defense of the Administration, the Birming- 
ham Age-Herald (Dem.) argues: 

“Mr. Roosevelt announces that it looks as if the 
gross deficit will be cut almost 60 per cent below 
that for the last year—from $4,764,000,000 to $2,- 
097,000,000. 

“It is an obvious fact that the swift acceleration 
of recovery amply justified the Administration in 
changing its original estimates on the basis of 
greatly altered conditions. 

“And there can be no gainsaying of these figures. 
Indeed, the chances would seein to be that even in 
his revision of the estimate the President, as usual, 
has underestimated the likely improvement in the 
situation.” 

“No one who has been critical of the fiscal policies 
of the Government,” contends the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer (Dem.), “will be lulled by the promise of a 
deficit not much in excess of two billions of dollars; 
nor will one believe the nation’s fiscal problem has 
been solved as long as expenditures continue to 
mount, or even to remain at the current figure, 
without a much larger increase in revenues than 
is yet in sight.” 

“The outgo figures,” according to the Wall Street 
Journal (Ind.) “fail to reflect recovery to anything 
like the extent to which it shines in the estimates 
of income.” 


WHAT THE BONUS PAYMENT DID 

“Secretary Morgenthau said early in July,” recalls 
the Newark Evening News (Ind.) “that with the in- 
crease in Federal revenues, Federal expenditures 
were decreasing, that is, ‘leaving out of consideration 
the soldier bonus.’ Just what that assurance 
amounted to may be quickly settled. Deducting the 
bonus payment of $1,673,000,000 from last year’s ex- 
penditures and the $650,000,000 amortization bonus 
charge from this year’s, the two net totals are $7,- 
206,300,000 and $7,202,800,000, a difference of less 
than $4,000,000 in favor of this year, no more than 
a drop in the bucket.” 

“The forecast indicates no disposition:in any 
way to exercise economy,” declares the Manchester 
(N. H.) Union (Rep.), while the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Times-Union (Ind.) believes that “it is high time 
to stop vast spending and huge borrowing.” 


DANGERS OF VAST SPENDING 


“The public debt,” it is pointed out by the Buffalo 
Evening News (Rep.), “will reach the huge total of 
$34,188,543,493.73 on June 30, 1937, if no additional 
expenditures for relief are made. Since such ap- 
propriations seem inevitable, it is evident that the 
showing made this year in comparison with pre- 
ceding years will be more apparent than real. It is 
difficult to stop spending when an Administration 
has encouraged its citizens to demand subsidies 
from Washington.” 

“The New Deal Administration,” argues the San 
Francisco Chronicle (Rep.), “has proved its in- 
capacity to handle the nation’s problems without 
huge waste. The only remedy in sight then, the 
only chance of stopping the runaway career of the 
public debt, is to undertake to perform every hu- 
manitarian duty as well as or better than it is be- 
ing done now and at the same time bring the pub- 
lic spending within the public revenue.” 


ONE WAY TO LESSEN DEFICIT 


“The Administration, no doubt,” according to the 
judgment of the Indianapolis Star (Rep.), “is 
anxious to get the idea abroad that the deficit for 
the fiscal year will be cut more than half. The 
public will continue skeptical until there is some 
move made in the direction of curbing waste and 
extravagance. 

“The way to lower the deficit is not by guesses as 
to more revenue that may come in through taxa- 
tion, but by lopping off outgo—and there is no sign 
of improvement in that direction.” 


FORESEES A BUDGET BALANCE 


“It has been reliably figured out,” says the Miami 
Daily News (Dem.), “that when the nation’s busi- 
ness gets back to the level of 1929, the income of 
the Government, without changing its rate of tax, 
will meet all its present expenditures and leave a 
billion besides. The moment that level is reached— 
and we are headed at a gallop toward it—the bud- 
get will be balanced and there will be a billion 
to apply on the debt. 

“Actually, the situation will be better than that. 
For when business is back to the 1929 level, the 
cost of Government will be very much less. There 
will be more employment, less relief.” 

“Government income for the fiscal year ending 
in June, 1937,” as understood by the St Cloud 
(Minn.) Daily Times (Ind.), “has been estimated 
at one billion dollars more than received during 
the fiscal year closed two months ago. 

“With expenditures sharply curtailed, and income 
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Drought Conference 
And Its Results 


((ONFERENCE on the drought sit- 

uation between President Roose- 
velt and Governor Landon, widely re- 
viewed in the press, elicited many 
forecasts of what it may achieve. To 
58 per cent of the commenting editors 
the conference was futile; as they ar- 
gued only engineers can solve the 
problems involved. But 48 per cent 
believe good results will flow as both 
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conferees were in agreement on prac- 
tical measures which lie outside the 
sphere of engineering experts. 


Credit is given by various newspapers to Governor 
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sharply increased, a balanced budget in 1937 be- 
comes an alluring possibility. It may be achieved, 
in fact, long before expected. 

“The situation as it exists today is convincing 
proof of the soundness of the Administration's 
policy of spending to save. Government is not a 
separate, independent business. It depends for its 
revenues, its credit and its stability, upon the 
soundness and prosperity of private business. It 
follows, then, that the first concern of the Govern- 
ment should be stimulation of business activity on 
which its revenues depend.” 

“The country would be well served,” concludes 
the Hartford Times (Dem.), “if the electorate made 
emphatic demand that the cost of Government be 
brought down to clearly defensible levels. To bring 
that about facts and figures will have to be dealt 
with in point blank fashion. To that end the Presi- 
dent’s statement has a constructive usefulness at 
this time.” 


“It must not be forgotten,” argues the Winston- 
Salem Journal (Dem.), “that a large percentage of 
the ‘debt’ accumulated by the Administration is 
self-liquidating. On the whole, therefore, the Gov- 
ernment financial picture has far brighter tints 
than the jeremiahs would admit.” 








Landon for conservation measures which he pro- 
posed two years ago for drought relief. The Presi- 
dent’s radio announcement of plans for financing 
farm sufferers is approved by many newspapers, al- 
though obstacles are recognized 

“Among the remedial measures proposed none is 
really new,” states the New York Times (Dem.), and 
that paper offers the judgment on work relief that 
“it is difficult to see how some of these farmers 
can be tided over their period of distress without 
some form of direct charity.” 

“To do what the Government proposes to do in 
the drought country will cost a great deal of 
money,” comments the Winston-Salem Journal 
(Dem.) “but it is worth it.” 

“Governor Landon’s original plan,” declares the 
New York Sun (Ind.), “contamed most that was 
workable in the New Deal's scheme for controlling 
water supply and soil erosion.” 


LITTLE NEW LIGHT 


“President Roosevelt,” in the opinion of the 
Chattanooga Times (Dem.), “probably obtained no 
more more information concerning drought con- 
ditions than he could have easily obtained in Wash- 
ington. On the other hand, the Des Moines meet- 
ing, like the President’s tour through the devestated 
region, undoubtedly improved the morale of thou- 
sands of drought-stricken farmers.” 

“The conference could hardly,” according to the 
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Kansas City Star (Ind.), “have been expected to 
shed new light on the drought program. All the 
relevant information was available in Washington 
The Governor’s suggested program was essentially 
what he had worked out with the experts from the 
Kansas State college two years ago. Possibly, how- 
ever, the conference was useful in dramatizing the 
drought situation and centering the attention of the 
country upon it.” 


MUCH LIKE AN “EARTHQUAKE” 


“A drought,” suggests the Emporia Gazette (Ind.), 
“is like an earthquake. So far, man has not been 
able either to predict it or lessen its devastation. 
All that the drought conference did was to adver- 
tise to the world that we have a drought here in 
the trans-Missouri country. 

“Men can put their hands to their brows and 
think and think and think! But about all we will 
ever be able to do for a drought is to go up the 
headwaters of the creeks, buiid dams, create ponds 
save water, and let it ooze down for dryer days and 
times.” 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Insurance As a Stabilizer 

Sir:—The article appearing in: the 
Aug. 31 issue of the United States News 
entitled, “The American Spirit,” by 
Merle Thorpe, ought to be placed in the 
hands of every American owning life 
insurance. .. . 

The public does not realize the effect 
of billions of dollars in reserve in life 
insurance institutions on the depression. 
Had it not been for the outpouring of 
billions of life insurance money during 
this period the results would have been 
much more acute. 

If every business institution, including 
Government institutions, were operated 
as carefully and honestly as the great 
majority of life insurance institutions, 
depressions would be less severe and 
fewer people would be in want. 

The present Administration and its 
“shot in the arm” tactics bode no good 
for life insurance. E. J. WILSON, 
Medina, Ohio. 

x * * 


Fallacy in Economics of Scarcity 

Sir:—In 1789 T. R. Malthus shocked 
the world with an essay which by now 
has simmered down to the generally ac- 
cepted Malthusian Law, the gist of 
which is that: “Population tends to 
press upon natural resources so that 
most of a population will generally be in 
a state of misery.” His studies con- 
cluded that the strong law of necessity 
and hard times was always resisting, 
pushing back, against run-away increase 
of population. Civilization has, how- 
ever, invented “prudential checks” to 
overpopulation, and at the same time, 
has vastly improved our capacity to pro- 
duce and encouraged the quest for new 
sources of supply... . 

On the face of the fact that one- 
fourth of our working population is un- 
employed it appears to some that we 
have too much population while we also 
have had a surplus of national resources, 
Wallowing in paradox, our happy-go- 
lucky New Deal has tried about every- 
thing once, and is now ready to start 
all over and if they fail again the con- 
viction is rife that nothing remains but 
a plunge into socialism which is a throw- 
over to insectean communal economy. ... 

The New Deal is failing because it is 
applying its wits to the invention of 
unprudential checks to resources, enter- 
prise, and progress. These unprudential 
checks are reversing the process of civil- 
ization so that instead of keeping us in 





the clear of the pressure of population, 
scarcity of supplies in the event of evil 
circumstances will press back upon our 
population. There cannot be too many 
people as long as they can produce as 
abundantly as we have done... . 

We should throw one-fourth of our 
working population into invention and 
development of new commodities for 
better living and into the business of 
modernizing our national plant. For in- 
stance, our railroad equipment is obso- 
lete, we are building unsafe highways, 
our airways are unprotected by proper 
safeguards, our steamship inspection is 
purely slap-dash, our post office depart- 
men is niggerdly operated, we are living 
and doing business in hovels. 

Suppose we had taken one of the bil- 
lions which have been spent on Farley's 
national Tammany, and instead invested 
it in modern railway equipment. At 
current wages it would have employed a 
million men nearly a year, and we would 
have had something to show for it... . 

No, the solution is not to spread out 
our manpower thinner on a static de- 
mand for labor, but to assign the equiv- 
alent of the surplus to the business of 
progress. There is no sense in proceed- 
ing to our ultimate goal by the unneces- 
sary detour through socialism where a 
strafing by the Malthusian Law is in- 
evitable. The present Administration 
was an expedient diversion in the eco- 
nomic storm, but it has become a bore 
and a nuisance. We need a change. 
Hoisington, Kan. LEE H. SMITH. 

x * * 


Favors Free Silver Policy 

Sir:—As the population increases, the 
Congress should increase the supply of 
money and as the wealth shifts to the 
thrifty and ambitious, again the Govern- 
ment should create more money... . 

I believe we should remonitize silver 
and authorize its coinage 16 to l.... 
With free silver and abundance of money 
prices would rise, capital seek investments 
in the soil and in factories, every man 
who wants to work would be emploved 
and in competition between employers 
for employes, wages would rise... . 
The Government should coin at least 
five million dollars of hard money each 
month for an indefinite period. It might 
take over the silver mines to mine its 
own supply of silver for hard money. 
Sylvania, Ohio. L. L. WICKTER. 

x * + 


Dangers in Inflation 

Sir:—Few men whom I meet seem to 
have any conception of the effect cur- 
rency inflation would have-on our coun- 
try or understand the evils which fol- 
lowed currency inflation in Germany. 


+ 
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As for the people who are chasing 
rainbows and following prevailing falla- 
cies such as the Towsendites, who are 
seeking comforts without effort, they do 
not think, just hope, forgetting that “He 
who feasts on hope dies fasting.” Noth- 
ing will appeal to them except more for 
nothing. 

I believe the solution of the unem- 
ployment problem is the solution of the 
depression—that its solution is to be 
found in restored confidence, unhamper- 
ed industries and the encouragement of 
business activities, not in spending un- 
earned billions and in creating meaning- 
less jobs. 

This is just the opinion of an average 
small town man who still believes two 
and two make four and has not reached 
the higher mathematics that spending 
more than his income will make him 
rich; nor that putting bank deposits into 
Government bonds, rather than investing 
it in industries, will bring general well- 
being. 

Are we to have repudiation, or 
surrender all private property to the 
State? Or return to the principles upon 
which our country was founded, the Con- 
stitution and the Bills of Rights? 
Lyons, N. Y. GEORGE H. WATSON. 

x kk 


For Uniform Traffic Regulation 

Sir:—A system of standard highway 
methods and uniform rules throughout 
the whole system should be adopted. A 
standard book of rules should be pub- 
lished and carried in the possession of 
every person authorized to drive a power 
vehicle of any kind upon the streets of 
our cities and towns and highways 
throughout the nation. 

Representatives from every county 
should be selected for a State meeting 
which in turn would select not less than 
three representatives to attend a general 
highway convention. When such conven- 
tion is held a board of supervisors should 
be selected for the purpose of controlling 
all traffic rules of every kind upon the 
highways and byways throughout the 
United States and its possessions. 

This board could do no better than to 
do as the railroads did; analyze carefully 
all traffic problems and by so doing much 
improvement can easily be made. 
Columbius, Ind. O. L. VINCENT. 

xx 


Youth and Age On Townsendism 
Sir:—Instead of the Federal-State 
pauper pension, we should have the 
Townsend Recovery-Pension bill which 
can be paid (20 billion dollars per year) 
with the 2 per cent transaction tax with- 
out costing the Government 1 cent. 
This is a just tax, and besides this 
the Government will save billions by 


+ 


eliminating relief and many other items. 

And best of all, it will put the young 
people to work, which neither of the 
major parties can do on account of the 
labor saving-machines. Consequently it’s 
Townsendism or Communism. 

It would seem you never heard of the 
Townsend Plan, so I would advise you 
to get a copy of the “Townsend Plan 
Second Edition” and read it carefully. 
Otherwise when we elect our Townsend 
Congressman in November you would 
not understand how it happened. 
Salem, W. Va. T. J. RANDOLPH 

College Student. 

Sir:—I will be 82 years old my next 
birthday I am not in favor of the 
Townsend Plan. Am anxious to pay my 
own way and that of an invalid daugh- 
ter as long as I may live. The New 
Deal is extremely hard on those who 
have accumulated a small amount to 
support old age and to see it confiscated 
on all sides. ... My New England grand- 
parents would look with amazement on 
the financial condition of this country. 

MRS. THEODORE A. ESSICK. 
Ellsworth, Kans. 
x* * * 
Differing Opinions 

Sir:—Your articles and editorials lean 
like the Tower of Pisa to Republican 
mossback principles. 

EDWARD A. ESTENBERG. 
Hubbell, Mich. 

Sir:—Your editorials are the best that 
are being written today in criticism of 
this Administration, so far as my obser- 
vation goes. In their political manuevers 
and theatrical way of doing things, 
Roosevelt and Farley have underesti- 
mated the intelligence, penetration and 
sober-mindedness of the American 
people. MARY TRUEBLOOD PAINE. 
Berkeley, Calif 

x * * 
Uncertainty Bad for Business 

Sir:--We sometimes think you lean 
backward a little in your effort to give 
proper credit to the Administration as, 
to our way of thinking, the Administra- 
tion as it stands today in Washington 
has proven itself to be most undepend- 
able and we cannot look forward for 
permanent improvement until same is 
supplanted with men _ possessed with 
clear-thinking ideas who will, if put in 
control, carry out all promises made to 
the best of their ability rather than jump 
from one decision to another in an effort 
to gain some advantage for themselves 
or party without regard to the effect 
their acts will have upon our great 
country as a whole. 

W. D. SCHERMERHORN. 
Chicago, Ill. 














; 
Foreign Trade Trend 
Disappoints Editors 


MAJORITY of commenting editors, 

79 per cent, argue that the De- 
partment of Commerce latest survey 
of foreign trade shows a dangerous 
preponderance of imports. The oth- 
ers argue that the adverse balance is 
due to lack of gold in foreign coun- 
tries with the United States a 
creditor nation. The figures show 
that this country this year has im- 
ported $24,000,000 more of goods than 
it exported. 


“The reciprocal trade policy,” says the Boston 
Transcript (Rep.), “which was supposed to recap- 
ture America’s foreign trade and operate to the 
benefit of America’s agriculture and industry is 
doing exactly the opposite. It is turning part of 
our domestic market over to foreign nations and 
cutting unemployment across the seas by increas- 
ing unemployment within the borders of the 
United States.” 

“Trade treaties,” according to the New York Sun 
(Ind.), “have been signed with 14 countries. These 
pacts are intended to let more foreign goods enter 
this country in the hope that America would sell 
more abroad. But the movement has been heavily 
in the other direction. Last June exports to 33 
countries declined from those of the month of 
May.” 

“Most present-day economists agree”, argues 
the Fort Worth Star-Telegram (Dem.), “that it is 
neither normal nor favorable for a creditor nation 
to have a ‘favorable’ foreign trade balance. In 
fact, it is economically ingpossible for such a posi- 
tion to be maintained.” 


THE SELLER MUST ALSO BUY 


“It has become a commonplace,” thinks the 
Christian Science Monitor (Ind.) “that if America 
wishes the rest of the world to buy her grain, cop- 
per, cotton, lard, automobiles and so forth she must 
also buy more abroad. This is especially true of a 
nation that holds nearly half of the world’s gold 
and is an international creditor expecting to be 
paid interest on her citizen’s investments abroad.” 

“As stated by Secretary Roper,’ remarks the 
Kalamazoo Gazette (Rep.), “imports in July topped 
exports by $15,000,000. This brings the net surplus 
of merchandise imports of 1936 to $24,000,000. Not 
an imposing figure when compared to some now 
glibly cited by some authorities, it is true. 

“But if the trend is continued, as seems likely 

















Cartoonist Sweigert in the San Francisco Chronicle 


He Travels Fastest Who Travels Alone! 





to be the case considering the consequences of the 
drought, the United States is headed toward its 
first annual unfavorable trade balance since 1893. 
And that, it should be remembered, was a panic 
year.” 

“The farm imports are interesting in the light of 
the Administration’s «crop-curtailment program,” 
states the South Bend Tribune (Rep.) 

“It may be asked what the policy of controlled 
production had to do with increasing imports”, 
comments the Newark Evening News (Ind.). 





Quips in the News 
Why the Term Arose 


Colonel Kno), points out that there are 52 taxes 
hidden in the price of every loaf of bread. We be- 
gin to understand why money is so often called 
dough.—Worcester (Mass.) Gazette. 

* * * 


Can the Barbers Repeat? 

Old timers will recall that the barbers ended thu 
excitement known as Populism. The Cause never 
looked the same after a haircut and shave.—Ashta- 
bula (Ohio) Star-Beacon. 

* * 
The Basic Problem 

Mr. Wallace’s assurance that there will be no food 
shortage still does not solve the question of getting 
the money with which to buy it—Gendale (Calif.) 
News-Press. 

* * * 
Needed for Ammunition 

After seeing all the dust created by the Mid- 
west drought, professional mud slingers are pray- 
ing for a big rain before election. 

Appetite Makes Akin 

A poll shows the favored dish at CCC camps to 
be pork and applesauce. Except for their uniforms, 
the boys could scarcely be told from congressmen. 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 

x we 
Not to Be Too Exact 

Mr. Roosevelt will campaign by discussing history, 
The idea is to discourage any interest in arithmetic. 
—Detroit Free Press. 
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A UTOMOBILE accidents on 
~ Sundays cause 19 per cent 
more deaths than the average au- 
tomobile fatalities for all the days 
of the week combined. More au- 
tomobile accidents occur in the 
morning than at any other time. 
Twenty-nine per cent of the driv- 
ers in automobile accidents are 
less than 24 years old. 
xk 

JN the first half of 1936 the air- 

craft manufacturing industry 
in the United States produced as 
many aircraft as during the whole 
year of 1933. 

a 

SINCE June 30, 1935, there has 

been no loss of life among 
passengers on any classified 


American passenger ship. 
x * * 


O prevent 1,300 obsolete 

badges of the Bureau of In- 
vestigation from falling into the 
hands of the wrong persons, the 
Department of Justice recently 
requested the Bureau of Stand- 
ards to melt them. The resulting 
metal has been added to the Bu- 


reau’s stock for making castings. 
xk * 


HEAT and drought during this 
Summer have exacted the 
largest death toll on record in 
the United States from these 
causes. The Public Health Serv- 
ice reports that the death toll 
throughout the country was more 
than doubled while that for a 
number of cities multiplied as 
much as five times. 
x * * 
UDGING by the airline safety 
figures for the first six months 
of the year, an American could 
reasonably expect to circle the 
globe more than 300 times without 
meeting with a fatal accident. 
x * * 
SALES of farm commodities 
through American cooperative 
associations during the recent 
marketing season dggregated 
nearly two billion dollars. The 
purchasing of farm _ supplies 
through cooperatives amounted to 
a quarter of a billion dollars. 
xk * 
PHOTOGRAPHIC maps made 
from airplanes are being used to 
check on farmers sharing in the 
6450,000,000 benefits under the 
soil conservation program. 
xk 
FIRES burned over more than 
40 million acres of forest land 


in the United States last year. 
“e @ 


HE President of the United 
States who is elected in 1940 
will face the superstitious handi- 
cap that all five Presidents who" 
have been elected on dates ending 
in zero died while in office—Will- 
iam H. Harrison, 1840; Lincoln, 
1860; Garfield, 1880; McKinley, 
1900; Harding, 1920. 
* * * 
(COURSES in agricultural coop- 
eration will be taught this year 
in at least 45 of the 48 State agri- 


cultural colleges. 
xe 


ONLY about 17 per cent of the 
young men enrolled in CCC 
camps are over 21 at the time of 


enrollment. 
x*k 


THE junior college is a grow- 

ing American institution. The 
United 
cation reports 550 such schools 
now in operation throughout the 


nation. 
x *t 


HE National Park Service of 


the Department of the In- | 


terior has acquired its first air- 
plane. When the WPA turned 
over to this agency the beach 
erosion control project in the 


vicinity of Cape Hatteras, an ob- 


servation plane was_ included 


among the equipment. 
xk 


OMMODITY futures’ mer- 


chants and floor brokers who | 


failed to register with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture by Sept. 13 


are unable legally to do business. 
x kek 


QNE of the large airliners is 


considering plans for a giant 
plane serviced with a porter to 
shine shoes and press clothes, a 
barber and a beauty expert. 
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March of Education: 
The Nation's Task 


School days are here again! 

If the youth of the United States 
who will go to school this month could 
be placed four abreast in one line of 
march spaced in regular military 
formation, that line would reach from 
New York City to San Francisco, re- 
turn to New York and stretch back 
across the country again as far as 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Thirty-three million persons, the 
United States Office of Education es- 
timates, will enroll in either public 
or private schools. That is more than 
the combined population of New York 
State, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

Educational activities of the na- 
tional government now reach from 
forest classrooms for the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps to community discus- 
sion groups in large cities. 

The largest part of the school army 
—the 23,000,000 children who will be 
enrolled in kindergarten and element- 
ary schools—are concerned in Federal 
activities through the services in solv- 
ing school problems offered by the 
Office of Education and the building 
program of the Public Works Admin- 
istration which has provided thou- 
sands of new schoolrooms. (Photo 
No. 1). 

PWA has spent nearly half a billion 
dollars on its educational building 
program, or about three-fourths of 
all the money which has been spent 
for school buildings during the past 
three years. 

Altogether PWA has constructed 1,- 
115 new buildings with facilities for 
1,202,160 pupils. The new buildings 
are in keeping with the best of mod- 
ern school design. (Photo No. 2, left 
to right). 


FOR OLDER GROUPS 

The older students—the 6,000,000 
who will be enrolled in high schools 
and the 1,000,000 who will attend col- 
leges and universities—are concerned 
with Federal activities through the 
program of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. 

Part of this year’s program was out- 
lined in July in a conference held in 
Washington. Three of the partici- 
pants were Dr. B. L. Stradley, of Ohio 
State University, Richard R. Brown, 
executive administrator of the NYA, 
and Charles E. Jordan, Duke Univer- 
sity. (Photo No. 3. Left to right.) 

NYA’s budget for this school year 
calls for expenditure of $26,000,000 to 
provide jobs for 400,000 needy high 
school and college students, many of 
whom would be unable to go to school 
were it not for the government help. 

About two-thirds of this group will 
be selected by local high school au- 
thorities and will be given jobs pay- 
ing $6 a month on the average. A 
third of the group will be selected 
from undergraduate and graduate 
college students. 

Vocational training also is promoted 
by the Federal Government through 
the State-aid grants, made under the 
supervision of the United States Of- 
fice of Education. Under this system, 
schools which meet minimum require- 
ments as to standards are given Fed- 
eral grants on a cooperative basis to 
finance courses in vocational agricul- 
ture, home economics, commercial and 
trade school training. (Photo No. 4). 


TRAINING FOR CCC BOYS 

Still another phase of the Govern- 
ment’s vocational training program is 
provided as part of the educational 
work in the CCC camps. 

CCC officials point out that their ed- 
ucational program is the first nation- 
wide attempt to combine practical job 
experience with school studies. In 
many camps equipment is available to 
train enrollees for new jobs when their 
terms in the camps expire. (Photo 
No. 5). 

In addition to the practical train- 
ing, CCC enrollees may continue their 
regular school studies. 

Another phase of the Federal edu- 
cational activities is the work in adult 
education and in the development of 
public forums. 

Adult education projects have served 
the dual purpose of providing needed 
educational opportunities for adults 
and jobs for unemployed teachers. 
Last year, 1,800,000 adults attended 
classes financed under FERA program. 

Forums are a new development in 
the program for adults. (Photo No. 6). 
Ten demonstrational forum projects 
are to be operated this year under 
the direction of the United States 
Office of Education. 

These projects are being established, 
explains Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
Commissioner of the Office of Edu- 
cation, to demonstrate the usefulness 
of forums for community discussion 
of important public questions. If suc- 
cessful they may be the forerunners 
of a larger national program. 
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6. Forums: Successors to the Town Meeting? 





—Wide World, Public Works Administration, United States Office of Education 
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ON THE 





‘Unusual Success Reported in Suppression 
Of Bogus Currency—Narcotic Seizures 





\VITH the spotlight on the 

reduction of alcohol smug- 
gling to a minimum, reduction 
of counterfeit money in circu- 
lation for the first time in many 
years, and increased use of the 
Coast Guard Air force in locat- 
ing bootleg stills, the law en- 
forcement agencies of the 
Treasury Department report 
on their activities during the 
1936 fiscal year. 


Harold N. Graves, assistant to 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau, in charge of law enforcement, 
last week submitted a resume of ac- 
complishments of the units under 
his direction. 


success which greeted efforts of the 
Secret Service Division against coun- 
terfeiting last year. Although the 
total amount of bogus money seized 
by the agents was the lowest taken 

in four years, two arrests and con- 

| victions during the year accounted 
for the reduction. 


BOGUS MONEY SEIZED 
The men convicted were the no- 
torious “Count” Lustig and his plate 
maker, William Watts. Apprehen- 
sion of these top-notch counter- 
feiters came after several years of 
diligent sleuthing on the part of 
large 
agents. 
Mr. Graves estimated 
port that approximately 400 persons 
had been arrested as passers of spu- 
| rious notes printed from plates pre- 
pared by Watts before the latter’s 
operations were brought to an end 
by Treasury men. 
Although the amount of counter- 
feit currency seized during any one 


tent of the agents’ success, a com- 
parison with other 
some idea of their record. The to- 


years follow: 
1933, $994,313; 1934, $1,292,238; 
1935, $1,493,311; 1936, $796,306. 


CHECKING TAX EVASION 
One of the many field services 
| maintained by the Treasury’s Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue is the In- 
telligence Unit, whose duties are to 
investigate cases of income 
evasion. 
Last year this unit’s investiga- 
} tions resulted in convictions in 43 
| cases, involving 55 individuals. 
| There were acquittals in nine cases. 
The detective work by the unit, 
which included many cases in which 
criminal prosecutions were not rec- 
; Ommended, resulted in recommen- 
dation for assessment of additional 
taxes and penalties totaling more 
than 31 million dollars, an increase 


| absolutely clear of 


Emphasized in the report is the | 





numbers of Secret Service 
| 


year does not actually depict the ex- | 
years presents | 


tal amount captured in the last four | 


tax 


of 11 million dollars, or more than 
50 per cent over 1935's total of 20 
million dollars. 


| STAMPING OUT SMUGGLING 


BOOTLEGGER 


+ 


In Mr. Graves’ opinion, “the out- | 


| standing achievement of the year 
| was the virtually complete success 


of operations against alcohol smug- 


| glers.” 


For the first time in sixteen years, 


| he declared, not one foreign smug- 
| gling vessel was off 
| coast of the country at the end of 


The coast is still 
smugglers, al- 


the fiscal year. 


the Atlantic | 





bating smuggling, he said, but also 
they cooperated to great advantage 
in a number of other lines of work. 

The fairly new Coast Guard Air 
force comes in for praise by the en- 
forcement chief. The Coast Guard 
pilots increased their activity along 
police lines, in addition to their 
main task of protecting life and 
property at sea. 

These modern detectives of the 
air located 402 stills during the 
year, which were subsequently 
seized by other officials and de- 
stroyed. They were also instrumen- 
tal in discovering boats and aire 
planes under suspicion as smug- 
gling craft. The pilots cruised 837,- 
696 miles last year, in comparison 


| with 520,000 in 1935. 


though one hovering craft was no- | 


ticed for a short period in August, 
the report disclosed. 


The successful campaign against | 


smuggling is attributed to two 
causes: 
1—The “cooperative 


friendly foreign governments in re- 


| Treasury 


action of | 


stricting the shipments of alcohol.” 


2—The teamwork displayed by 
the Treasury Department’s agencies, 
especially the Coast Guard, Customs 
and the Alcohol Tax Unit. 

The number of foreign boats listed 
as alcohol smuggling craft off the 
Atlantic Coast numbered 92 during 
the year, as compared with 247 dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1935. Whereas 


THE GUARD ON THE PACIFIC 


Beyond the indication given in the 
report that agents were having 
trouble stopping the smuggling of 
narcotics, it was announced at the 
that the Coast Guard 
patrol would be concentrated on the 
Pacific Coast. This move, it was ex- 
plained, is aimed at the drug traf- 
fic from the Orient. 

Cutters and patrol boats now sta- 
tioned on the Atlantic seaboard will 
be sent westward, while some of the 


| lesser craft on the Pacific Coast will 


| be shifted to the Atlantic. 


Changes 


| in the assignments include three of 


the largest number in any one 1935 | 


month was 31, in 1936 the peak 
month was September, when four- 
teen were sighted. Since that time 
the number has dwindled to none. 


| THE NARCOTIC MENACE 


in his re- | 


Other highlights 
showed that: 

Seizures of liquor and general mer- 
chandise on the Mexican and Ca- 
nadian borders decreased but seiz- 
ures of narcotics involved in smug- 


gling operations advanced. Despite | 
| the 


increased narcotic seizures, 
which would tend to show greater 
activity on the part of smugglers, 
the quantity of narcotics 
within this country declined. 

Almost the same number of stills 
were captured in the campaign 
against illicit production of liquor 
as were taken the year before. On 
the other hand the quantity of pro- 


| duction reported in connection with 


the captured machinery was at a 
significant decline from the 1935 fis- 
cal year. And, according to Mr. 
Graves, the number of convictions 
for bootlegging showed a “gratify- 


| ing increase.” 


| MANY AGENCIES COOPERATE 


Mr. Graves praised the cooperative 
endeavors of the Treasury’s six law 
enforcement agencies—the Coast 
Guard, Secret Service, Customs, Nar- 


| cotics, and the Alcohol Tax and In- 
| telligence Units of the Bureau of In- 


ternal Revenue. Not only did these 
agencies work together in the orig- 
inal coordination program in com- 


a group of seven new 327 foot cut- 
ters being built by the Navy Depart- 
ment. 


NARCOTIC SEIZURES JUMP 


During the fiscal year 1936 the 
number of narcotics seizures for vio- 
lation of customs laws jumped from 
239, valued at $65,663, to 310, valued 


| at $110,129. 


of the report | 





seized 


“In view of the large quantities of 
narcotics discovered on vessels from 
the Orient,” wrote Mr. Graves, “vig- 
orous action is now being taken to 
deal with this situation.” 

As shown in the report, coordina- 
tion of the Treasury’s six police 
units has been going on quietly dur- 
ing the past year. Officials of the 
department tried to get a bill 
through the last session of Congress 


| to consolidate the six units. The bill 


| 
| 
| 
| 





will be introduced again in the next 
session, and the coordination ef- 
forts being made now are based on 
the belief that the bill will be 
passed. 


SECRET SERVICE CHANGES 


Further evidence that the Treas- 
ury is combining its investigative 
divisions came last week when 
Frank J. Wilson, for sixteen years 
an ace investigator for the Intelli- 
gence Unit of the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, was appointed as act- 
ing chief of the Secret Service to 
take the place of the veteran W. H. 
Moran, who is ill. At the Treasury 
it is said that this is the first time 
that a member of another Treasury 
detective squad has been given a 
high command in the Secret Serv- 


| ice. 

















@ Men who live with trucks and drive them every 
day are strong for the 1'4-ton International Model 
C-30 and they will tell you why. It has the speed and 
handling-ease of a %-ton delivery and the stamina 
and power of a heavy-duty dump job. It performs 
more profitably on more kinds of jobs than any other 
truck they know. Owners and drivers will tell you 
that here is extraordinary value in a truck. 

Men who know trucks recognize the advantages 
of such features as hardened exhaust-valve seat 
inserts, replaceable bearings, full-floating rear axle 
and a 6-cylinder engine that develops 78.5 horse- 


INTERNATIONAL 


for a demonstration. 


HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
606 So. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


tHE TRUCK ruar 
DRIVERS FOR 





THE 1%-TON INTERNATIONAL 


power. Downdraft carburetion, pressure lubrication, 
and other features too numerous to mention here. 
But we will be glad to show them to you. 

The chassis can be fitted with as many types of 
bodies as there are kinds of work to be done, and 
we'll see to it that you are exactly suited. 

Try this truck on your job and check its perform. 
ance and economy to 
your own satisfaction. 
Telephone us and we'll 
gladly send you a C-30 





@ International sizes range 
from Light-Delivery to pow- 
erful Dump and Tractor 
Trucks, starting with %-ton 
6-cylinder chassis at 


$415 


fo. b. factory 
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The Autumn Outlook 


For Re-employment 


[JOMINANT note on which Au- 

tumn business opens is reemploy- 
ment. Officially that note was 
sounded by President Roosevelt, 
when he increased the allocation to 
the Federal Employment Service 
from 114 to 4 million dollars. Unoffi- 
cially it is sounded by public and pri- 
vate surveys that indicate a rise in 
that elusive but all-important barom- 
eter known as confidence. 


Business confidence may be described as the ex- 
pectation that profit can be made from production. 
It translates itself into increasing employment in 
two ways. Rising production ordinarily requires in- 
creased pay rolls. On the other hand, increasing 
pay rolls provide the purchasing power without 
which production can not be disposed of at a profit. 

To hasten upward the rising spiral of employ- 
ment, the President proposes that the Federal Em- 
ployment Service keep in closer contact with em- 
ployezs of labor so that as little time as possible 
may be lost between the time when decisions are 
made to go ahead with work and the actual car- 
rying out of the,plans. A description of the op- 
erations of this service will be found on page 10. 


Goal of Normal Employment 


Many Guesses at the Total 
Of Those Now Without Work 


EFORE detailing the prospects for substantial re- 

employment, a word is in order on the distance 
that must be travelled before normal employment is 
reached. 

Unfortunately a reliable answer to this question 
is one of the most difficult to obtain in the entire 
gamut of problems on which mountains of figures 
have been compiled in this country. 

There is the estimate of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. It reports ten million persons seek- 
ing jobs, two million less than a year ago. 

Another estimate prepared by a private organi- 
zation but purporting to cover all aspects of the 
economic scene counts the unemployed at about 
6,360,000. 

This figure makes allowance for a decrease of 
4,360,000 jobs in private industry since 1929 and a 
net increase of 2,000,000 persons entering the labor 
market for the first time since 1929. 

Emergency Government employes are taken to 
number 3,321,000. They are included in the unem- 
ployment total. 

So the immediate job of industry, according to 
this estimate, is to find profitable employment for 
between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 workers, it being as- 
sumed that Government will continue to require the 
services of more people than in 1929, but nothing 
like the present total of more than 3,000,000, whd 
are mostly relief workers. 


THE TASK OF INDUSTRY 


What are the evidences that industry can ab- 
sorb this number of workers or even enough of 
them to reduce unemployment to the two to three 
million estimated to exist in 1929? 

It has frequently been said that a return to 1929 
levels of business activity would still leave seven 
or eight million persons without jobs because of the 
fact that industry has become much more efficient 
in the interim. The Department of Labor has made 
an estimate that output per man in each hour of 
time has increased by more than 20 per cent since 
the year of peak production. 

The answer given to that point is that there is 
no reason why the industrial activity of 1929 should 
not be greatly exceeded. 

The Brookings Institution, after an exhaustive 
study, declared that the factories in use that year 
with the methods then employed might have turned 
out 25 per cent more goods, had the effective de- 
mand for them existed. 

Today there is even more demand. For one thing. 
the population of the country is about 4,000,000 
larger than then. Additional millions have been 
living with reduced standards in recent years. The 
word to go ahead into new high ground waits 
merely on the conversion of this actual demand into 
effective demand, which is another way of describ- 
ing an increase of purchasing power. 





The Rising Ability to Buy 


Larger Farm Income and Lower - 
Wholesale Prices Stimulate Trade 


(GOVERNMENT economists believe that new pur- 
chasing power is in process of being created. 
They point to the following facts: 

First, farm and city prices are practically in bal- 
ance. The Department of Agriculture’s “index of 
parity” stands at 98, the closest to 100 it has been 
for seven years. 

Second, farm cash income this year, despite the 
drought, or perhaps partly because of it, is ex- 
pected to reach a figure between 7% and 8 billion 
dollars. Moreover, this number of dollars is counted 
as having much more effect as a stimulus to indus- 
try than a like sum would have had in 1929. 

Part of the reason is lower wholesale prices of 
city-made goods. The other part is that both farm 
taxes and farm interest payments are substantially 
lower, thereby releasing just that much more money 
for expenditure that creates industrial employ- 
ment. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics calculates 
that taxes this year on farm lands will be 36 per 
cent less than in 1929. 


ABUNDANCE OF CREDIT 


A third factor pointed to as a lever to purchasing 
power is the cheapness and abundance of credit. 
When money is borrowed to produce for the future, 
the wages paid in the process add to the buying 
power of the workers and go into the mill of trade, 
turning over again and again with an effect many 
times as great as that produced in the original 
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‘BUSINESS CONFIDENCE GAINS—WHAT INDICES 
OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY SHOW 





—Underwood & Underwood 


OVERCOMING THE CONFUSION OF TONGUES AT THE WORLD POWER CONFERENCE 


JJDELEGATES from 52 nations listen in any one of four languages to 

each address made in the gathering at Washington devoted to a 
canvass of the sources and uses of power. (Right photo): The specially 
constructed ear phones may be made to report the speaker’s words in 
English, French, German or Spanish in response to a switch operated by 


the listener. 


The bemedalled figure of the retiring president of the World 
Power Conference, Dr. Julius Dorpmuller, of the University of Berlin, 
appears at the left as he addresses the third of these conferences but the 
first to discuss the social aspects of power. 
delegates were in attendance. 


More than three thousand 





transaction. 
“pump priming”, which the President declares gave 
business its present filip. 

Just how abundant possible credit is appears from 
the following considerations, which lay behind Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau’s recent state- 
ment to the President that American credit never 
had been on such a sound basis: 

As compared with 1929, present business is being 
conducted on 50 billion dollars in bank deposits, 
just 3 billion dollars less than seven years ago. 

But behind these deposits today there is a gold 
hoard of 11 billion dollars against 4 billion in 1929. 


FOREIGN CREDITS SLIGHTER 

Moreover, foreign credits here are comparatively 
small today. In 1929, they were large, more than a 
billion dollars having been withdrawn in 1929 after 
the Hatry failure in England, which some observets 
declare to have touched off the depression. Another 
four billion dollars were withdrawn by 1932. At 
the present time, America’s gold may be with- 
drawn only under license. The net picture is one 
of monetary invulnerability, Treasury officials in- 
sist. 

Add to this the fact that securities today are 
held almost on a cash basis as compared with 1929, 
when the weekly publication of the figures on 
“loans to brokers” used to inspire statisticians to 
recalculate weekly how much more borrowing the 
stock market could stand without a major “cor- 
rective move.” 

A practical demonstration of the availability of 
credit was provided last week by the subscription 
to the Treasury’s offer of 234 per cent bonds run- 
ning 20 to 23 years. The amount was 400 million 


This is the theory behind Government s 


dollars. The term was longer than any offered at 
that price during the present Administration. The 
response was a 13-fold oversubscription. 


What the Yardsticks Show 


Indices of Industrial Activity 
And Building Trend Upward 


T° TURN now to actual activity in industry and 
trade for a glimpse of reemployment now un- 
der way. 

The Federal Reserve Board's index of industrial 
production is running currently at 108, the highest 
since November, 1929, and only 11 points below the 
average for 1929. 

This index is intended to measure actual output, 
the dollar figures being corrected for changes in 
price level. The average for the years 1923-1925 is 
counted as 100. 

The Board’s index figure refers to July. An in- 
dication that the trend exhibited by it is still op- 
erating may be seen from the index of electric 
power production. For the first week in September 
it stood 20 per cent above the same week a year 
ago and at an all-time high. 

With between 80 and 90 per cent of all industrial 
power supplied by central stations in the form of 
electricity, the output of this fluid increasingly re- 
flects the extent to which factory wheels are 
turning. 

The domestic load is a considerable element in 
the total, although not more than one-fourth, but 
this load is relatively constant except for a long- 





time upward trend. Summer has usually seen a 
drop in domestic use of electricity, reflecting less 
need for light, but the increasing use of refrigera- 
tion and air-conditioning tends to cancel this drop. 
This Summer power output forged ahead instead 
of dropping. 


MORE BUILDING PERMITS 

Other indications of rising business activity in- 
clude: 

Lumber production is running at 70 per cent of 
the 1929 weekly average, with new business some- 
what in advance of production in the last week re- 
ported. 

The total of insured mortgages issued in the first 
eight months of this year is nearly four times that 
for the same months of last year. The Federal 
Housing Administration attributes this rise largely 
to the increased construction of small dwellings, 
noting that the average loan is slightly above $4,- 
000. The FHA may insure loans up to 80 per cent 
of the value of a piece of property. 

Supporting evidence comes from the report of 
building permits issued in the leading cities of the 
Richmond, Va., Federal Reserve district. The Re- 
serve Bank announces a total for July a little more 
than double the figure of July in 1935. 

America’s leading export, cotton, has moved into 
world trade 25 per cent faster in the past cotton 
year than in the previous one. The cotton year 
runs from Aug. 1 to July 31 of the following year. 

This increase refers to bales. The price was also 
slightly higher than the previous year, so that the 
net return to the cotton growers was more than a 
25 per cent increase on the foreign part of their 
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NATIONAL POWER POLICIES 


ties are furthermore taxed at rates rising 


REGULATION BY COMMISSION 


would establish rates fair both to com- 


+ business. 








By FLOYD L. CARLISLE 
Chairman of the Boards, Consolidated 
Company of New York, Niagara-Hudson 

Power Company 


T DISCUSS the national power and 

resources policy of the United 

States narrows at once to the merits of 

Government ownership and operation, 

and private ownership and operaticn. 

The privately owned companies do 94 

per cent of all of the electric business 

in the United States. Per customer 

kilowatt-hour sales 

by all utilities for 

all purposes exceed 

those of other coun- 

tries except Norway 

? and Switzerland 

where the energy is 

generated from very 

cheap hydro-electric 

sources. However, 

sustomer sales com- 

yarable to these two 

countries exist in 

certain sections of the United States, 

such as the Pacific Northwest and the 
Niagara frontier. 

The municipal power operations of 
the United States, taking into consider- 
ation taxes, charge higher average 
rates than the private companies. Los 
Angeles is the largest city having mu- 
nicipal operation. Its average usSe is 
below the national average; its resi- 
dence rates are generally higher than 
the cities of Washington, Cincinnati, 
Buffalo, and St. Louis. It has been 
enormously subsidized. The Niagara- 
Hudson System, with taxes adjusted, has 
rates as low as the Hydro of Ontario, 
and its western division has rates con- 
Siderably under the Canadian rates. 

The private power companies are one 
of the largest groups of taxpayers in 
the United States. Municipal opera- 
tions pay practically no taxes. The in- 
dividuals and corporations owning the 
bonds and stocks of the private utili- 


to as much as 75 per cent of the in- 
come. The municipal bonds sold to 
finance municipal power ventures are 
completely tax-exempt. 

During the depression loans were 
made by the Federal Government on a 
colossal scale to railroads, banks, in- 
surance companies, manufacturing in- 
dustries, and to agriculture. Private 
utilties received nothing. The munici- 
pal operations were exempted from the 
3 per cent energy tax, and were the re- 
cipients of loans at low rates of in- 
terest and of gifts amounting to as 
much as 45 per cent of the cost of ad- 
ditions to plant. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is the 
first attempt by the Federal Govern- 
ment to go directly into the power busi- 
ness. Without creating a similar au- 
thority, huge developments are being 
made upon the Columbia River and 
clsewhere. The creation of this huge 
amount of power is sought to be justi- 
fied upon the ground that it is merely 
incidental to navigation and flood con- 
trol, and that a very large proportion of 
the cost is to be borne by the Federal 
Government on the basis of benefits 
to navigation and flood control. This is 
for the purpose of cheapening the cost 
of the power. Possible revenue from 
navigation and flood control is negligi- 
ble. The private companies have ample 
generating and distributing resources to 
serve all present demands and the ability 
to expand to meet all future demands. 

It is most decidedly in the public in- 
terest to preserve the financial sound- 
ness of the private power companies. 
The power from the Government ven- 
tures should be sold and distributed by 
the private companies and municipal 
systems now in existence, under con- 
tracts giving to the consumers the bene- 
fits of any cheaper cost of generation 
This can be done under contracts that 
will protect the public interest. (From 
a paper submitted to the Third World 
Power Conference, Washington, D. C.) 


By JOHN E, ZIMMERMAN 


President, United Gas Improvement 
Company, Philadelphia 
gees effort to revert to the competitive 
method of rate making in preference 
to the commission form of regulation, 
which has attained considerable mo- 
mentum in the last three years, because 
of its encouragement by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is, singularly enough, due to a 
mere difference of opinion as to the 
reasonableness of domestic electric rates, 
and a refusal to ac- 
cept any conclusion 
of the _ regulatory 
commissions as_ to 
the reasonableness of 
such rates. The sin- 
gularity lies in the 
fact that notwith- 
standing the high- 
est standard of serv- 
ice, electric rates, 
contrary to general 
living costs, have 
been continuously going down until they 
are one of the smallest items in the 
household budget. 

It would seem that if commission reg- 
ulation is to be credited with or held re- 
sponsible for the level of domestic elec- 
tric rates of the private utilities, the 
commission record is one to which the 
public might point with satisfaction. 
Whether the utilities should be socialized 
in the hope of still lower rates is a con- 
troversial question not here considered; 
but publicly owned plants would be futile 
as “yardsticks,” and rate regulation by 
competition between public and private 
plants a costly and unsatisfactory sub- 
stitute for the commission form of regu- 
lation of privately owned utilities. 

Commission regulation has not at- 
tained perfection, but compared with any 
other form of regulation its superiority 
both in theory and practice has been 
demonstrated... . 

With confidence that the commissions 


pany customers and stockholders, there 
has been a tremendous expansion of gas 
and electric utilities since 1907, together 
with a constant improvement in service 
and steady decrease in rates. The fact 
that this has happened during the era 
of commission regulation is convincing 
evidence of its wisdom and success... . 

There is grave danger in extending 
commission regulation too far over prob- 
lems which ought to be left to company 
management. No matter how able the 
members of the various commission may 
be, they are not qualified utility execu- 
tives and utility customers in the long 
run would suffer from commission man- 
agement of utilities even if the courts 
would permit such management. 

If utility service is required to be of a 
high character; if rates are to be rea- 
sonable; if discrimination is not per- 
mitted; if security holders are given rea- 
sonable protection; if customer com- 
plaints are adjusted with a. minimum 
of expense, and if the utilities are as- 
sured of fair treatment, that is all the 
public ought to ask for and it is all it 
can wisely insist on for its own good. 

So far as regulation in the future is 
concerned, the problem will probably not 
be so much of extension or limitation 
of powers of State commissions as one 
of confining Federal regulation to those 
matters which under our form of Gov- 
ernment come clearly within the pro- 
visions of the Federal Constitution. 

If such Federal regulation is not 
Strictly confined to those matters then 
there will be needless and expensive du- 
plication of utility reports, conflicts of 
jurisdiction, conflicts in accounting re- 
qurements, and duplication of adminis- 
trative controls, all of which will be 
most costly and a serious deterrent to 
the further growth and expansion of the 
electric and gas industry—(From a 
paper submitted to the Third World 
Power Conference, Washington, D. C.) 








The report comes from the Cotton Ex- 
change Service in New York. 

Car loadings, now running at more than 750,000 
weekly, are uncovering shortages in railroad cars 
and locomotives. As a result construction shops 
are looking forward to an upward surge in demand 
for this type of capital goods. They are aware aiso 
that more than 80 per cent of all locomotives have 
passed what is usually considered the normal life 
of a locomotive and that money may be saved by 
substitution of newer types if the money is availe- 
able to spend. 

These indices of trade are to be supplemented 
by a new one if present plans of the Department 
of Commerce work out. The Department would like 
to collect figures showing more adequately the ex- 
tent of inventories in all lines. In other words, 
what is wanted is the value of goods that have been 
manufactured but not yet sold to consumers. 





Example of Australia 


Orthodox vs. Unorthodox 
Methods in Recovery 


Two conferences held last week brought together 

into a forum some of the longer thoughts on 
business and industry. These were the Harvard 
Tercentenary Conference of Arts and Sciences and 
the third World Power Conference, meeting under 
the joint auspices of the United States Government 
and the electrical industry of America. 

The Harvard Tercentenary Conference had the 
opportunity of listening to exponents of economic 
planning who have held important posts in ad- 
vising the governments of the United States and 
Australia. 

The Australian “brain-truster” was Dr. Douglas 
B. Copeland, of the University of Melbourne, who 
is credited with having a large part in devising 
Australia’s recovery program. 

Dr. Copeland held that an inevitable result of 
the rise of capitalism was the assumption by the 
state of more and more control over the entre- 
preneur, that is, over the business man seeking a 
profit. 

He maintained that the longer nations had held 
to so-called orthodox methods in meeting the de- 
pression, the longer they were in recovering. Aus- 
tralia was declared to have been among the earlier 
powers to exercise control over economic activity 
and banking; it was also one of the earliest to enjoy 
substantial recovery. 

The United States delayed too long in the appli- 
cations of such methods, said Dr. Copeland, and 
then possibly went into high gear a little too 
rapidly. 


MORE GOVERNMENT CONTROL? 


Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell of Columbia University, a 
member of the former National Planning Board of 
the PWA, likewise predicted a larger and larger 
measure of Government control, sought largely by 
business itself. 

He explained the prospect thus: 

“Economic life will continue to be full of uncer- 
tainties and those who suffer mischances will fol- 
low the precedents our generation is setting and 
make even larger demands for Government aid. 

“Business enterprisers will increase their efforts 
to limit or suppress competition; for the more we 
mechanize industry and specialize machinery, the 
heavier will be overhead costs and the more dan- 
gerous competition will become to vested interests. 

“It will not be surprising if investors in great 
industries that are threatened with loss by tech- 
nological progress organize campaigns for Gov- 
ernment purchase and operation.” 

These considerations, together with the insistent 
popular demand for job security, were seen as 
possible forces that might lead to social revolu- 
tions that would sweep the world, taking either the 
form of communism, the corporate state or some 
type of economic organization as yet unchristened. 





World Power Questions 


Ils Private or Government Control 
The Better for Development? 
e 


THE World Power Conference, in its less techni- 

cal aspects, concentrated attention on the best 
methods of supplying the prime necessity of all in- 
dustry—power generation. 

The debate concerned mainly the question of 
leaving power development to private initiative or 
having the Government exercise its authority in 
the matter. 

Among the American speakers, Floyd L. Carlisle, 
chairman of the Board of the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, pleaded the cause of private 
initiative. He pointed to the rapid development of 
power in the United States under the spur of profit, 
its declining cost and the large contributions made 
by the industry to tax revenue. Advocating local or 
State control of rates, he suggested that the Gov- 
ernment sell its elecricity developed at its large 
dams to private companies with the understanding 
that they should pass on to consumers the econo- 
mies due to lower wholesale prices of Government 
current. 

Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, chairman of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, on the other side, was one of 
several Government spokesmen who saw the hope 
of universal use of cheap electricity in more gov- 
ernmental action. Dr. Morgan suggested the de- 
Sirability of a constitutional amendment which 
would permit the Federal Government to acquire 
and integrate systems of power generation and dis- 
tribution. Only in this way, it was argued, could 
the Gordian knot be cut which prevents wider use 
because the cost is high and prevents cutting the 
cost because use is low. 

Robert E. Healy, of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, centered attention on the practical 
impossibility of regulating rates by local or State 
action when the organizations on which the regu- 
lation is to be applied are national in scope through 
the device of holding companies. He also would 
favor a constitutional amendment. Its purpose 
would be to give the Federal Government the au- 
thority to construct a “yardstick” of rates. 

Hudson W. Reed, of the United Gas Improvement 
Company, attacked what he called the overly am- 
bitious efforts of the Administration to electrify 
rural America. The portion which could be elec- 
trified, without subsidy he declared, has already 
in large part been supplied with current. 

JOHN W. TAYLOR. 
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‘THE cause of industrial un- 


ionism, which has already 
brought about a clear-cut di- 
vision in the high command of 
the labor movement, has yet to 
work out its explosive possibili- 
the labor centers 


ties in 


throughout the country. 
the American 
formal 


The reason why 
Federation of Labor's 
pension of 10 unions associated 
with the Committee for Industrial 
wrganization is only the first phase 
vf the struggle lies in the complex 
organization of the Federation. It 
is organized, not only by crafts, but 
a geographical basis 


sSus- 


also on 


In each State and in many cilies 


ations of which all 











there are organiz 
Federation locals 

may be members. 

cally all these 

the same division between indu i 
and craft unions that has already 
disrupted the Federation itself. In 
some of them, the industrial unions 
hold the lance of power. Ex- 
amples of the latter are the State 
Federations of Pennsylvania, Iowa 
Alabama and Colorado 


WHEN THE ISSUE IS JOINED 


tne 
tne 


The second stage conflict 
will open if and Federa- 
tion’s annual convention takes final 
action in expelling the suspended 
unions and orders the regional bod- 
ies to expel locals of these unions. 


in 
wnen 


e 
At that time two types of results 
may be expected. Where craft un- 
ions are in control, the regional Fed- 
erations will be “purged” indus- 
trial union members. Whe 
industrial unions are in control 
regional Federations will probably 
refuse to obey the Federation’s man- 
date and will lose charters 

Then will be the time when a new 
organization of indus unions 
may be expected to step in. It will 
probably issue charters to those re 
gional Federations expelled from 
their parent body. In addition, it 
may be expected to invite the vic- 
tims of “purges” in other 
and cities to unite in industrial un- 
ion Federations. 

These regional organizations have 
two functions. One is use local 
political influence and the other is to 
aid in local: industrial disputes. 


of 
tne 


re 
tne 


their 


trial 
lla 





States 


to 


When, as now appears probable, 
there two rival groups in each 
State and large city, the possibili- 
ties of conflict will be carried into 
every community. 


are 


These possibilities of conflict 


Split of Industrial and Craft Unions Threatens 


THE .COMING CRISIS FOR LABOR 





Conflicts Among Rival Groups 


promise to be accentuated by a 
policy which William Green, presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L., announced 
at the time the formal suspension 
order was issued. This policy is one 
of agressive organization in every 


industry. 

By this announcement, Mr. Green 
reversed an informal declaration of 
a few days previous. The earlier 
pronouncement had envisioned a 





partitioning of the field between the 
old craft organizations and the new 
industi unions, mass production 
industries being left for unionization 
by the new body. The later pro- 
nouncement, apparently made in 
response to pressure from bitter 
enemies of the industrial union 


movement presages chartering of 


dual unions in the mass production 
ndustries to compete with those 
now associated with Mr. Lewis’s 
group 


POLITICAL ACTIVITY DECRIED 
Typical of the new order was the 

broadcasting over nation-wide net- 

works of addresses on the evening 





yr Day by the leaders of both 

ns of the labor movement 

m Green and John L. Lewis 
Mr. Green received the 9:30 P. M 


period; Mr. Lewis, the 9:45 period 
The main topics were the same- 
the value of organization as a means 
of securing better income for work- 
ers both in the interest of the work- 
themselves and of the country 
y, because of the enlarged 
purchasing power which would make 
greater industrial activity 
and an increase in national income 


DUAL UNIONS MAY RESULT 


reiterated 





possible 


In addition, Mr. Green 








he opposition of the Federation to 
direct political activity as opposed to 
policy of rewarding political 


riends and punishing political ene- 


mies at the polls.. He also attacked 
he Lewis group for violating the 
unity of the labor movement, unity 


being declared the principle which 
transcends all others in importance 
for the wage earner. 

Mr. Lewis made no reference, even 


+ Harnessing the Forces 





[c ued from Page 3.] 
group but not a member 
its most uncompromising wing: 

“We are meeting in a spirit of co- 
and friendliness, with 
honest respect for differences of 
opinion freely expressed and with- 
out 

The papers presented brought at 
least one constructive suggestion for 
of a problem that 
acute as 
ap- 


yntin 


of 


utility 
operaiion 


rancor 


the working out 
becoming increasingly 
he Government dams 
proach completion, ready to pour 
out their into territory al- 
ready partially, at least, served by 
priv it 
PUBLIC POWER: SALE AND USE 

Basil Manly, vice chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, was re- 
sponsible for the suggestion, which 
applies particularly to the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority but promises to 
become equally applicable to other 
Federal projects as construction is 
completed. 

Four possibilities exist, 


1S 


preat 


power 





ate 


said Mr. 


Manly, by which the Government 
may dispose of its power at use- 
promoting rates 

One 
as Was 


to private utilities, 
from Wilson dam 
before the organization of the 
TVA. ‘That possibility, favored by 
the utility industry, was declared by 
Mr. Manly to deserve no consider- 
ation from a practical point of view 
in the light of the attitude of Con- 
gress and the people. 

A second possibility listed is the 
sale of power at low rates near the 
dams to industries which might be 
attracted there. This policy, while 
favored by local real estate inter- 
ests and chambers of commerce, 
was likewise ruled out as impractic- 
able, other cities from which 
industries a attracted would ob- 
ject and make their objection effec- 
tive through majority votes in Con- 
gress. 

The third possibility was described 
as construction by the TVA of 
own transmission lines and duplica- 
tion of facilities, thereby competing 
directly and at added cost with the 


is to sell 


done 


since 
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“In the kitchens of our streamlined trains Monel Metal caps a decade of 
service on the B & O’’... by C. W. GALLOWAY, Vice-President in charge of operation and maintenance, 
BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 





1. “Serving a hundred full-course meals 
in a three-hour run is average with us on 
our feature trains. Only durable equip- 
ment can stand such use day after day. 


2. “A few months ago we inspected a 
number of diners that had been in ser- 
vice ten years or so on our lines. We 
found their Monel Metal kitchen equip- 


ment still bright, easy to clean, and ab- 
solutely free from rust. 

3. “Condition of the kitchen equipment 
on our veteran diners. confirmed our 





choice of Monel Metal for our two new, 
streamlined trains, the Royal Blue and 
the Abraham Lincoln. 


4. “In these new trains, the kitchens 
are located in the middle of the restau- 
rant cars...right out where folks can see 
into every part of them. 


5S. “In each of these kitchens, four busy 
cooks find -their work made easier by 
the Monel Metal that surrounds them. 


= MONEL METAL 





Even the walls and ceilings gleam with 
this spotless silvery, enduring metal.” 


6. Modern manufacturing, like modern 
railroading, sees many new developments. 
Monel Metal, industry’s best bet for re- 
sisting rust, corrosion, and wear, has kept 
pace with progress, and offers several in- 
teresting new forms. Consider K Monel, 
which is as resistant to corrosion as the 
... but 


Monel Metal you already knou 


by heat treatment can be given a tensile 
strength above 150,000 lbs. p.s.i., and 
Brinell hardness of 325. Has your 
knowledge of Monel Metal kept pace with 
its evolution? Do you take advantage of 
Monel Metal’s 1936 advantages in 
manufacturing? Or as part of the prod- 
uct you offer for sale to today’s pur- 
chasers? WRITE. Address: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC. 
67 Wall Street New York, N.Y. 


Monel Metol inherits from Nickel! its finest qualities 

Strength, beouty and ability to withstand rust and corto 
sion. When you specify metals, remember that the cddition 
of Nickel brings toughness, strength, beauty ond extro 


years of secvice ta steels, jrons and non. ferrovs alloys 
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indirect, to the action of the Federa- 





tion officials in cutting off one- 
third of the Federation’s member- 
ship. What he did stress was the 
necessity of fighting those efforts 
of corporations which oppose na- 


tion-wide ass of workers 


defend their 


lation 
mmon 


to 
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interests 


WORKERS’ RIGHT TO BARGAIN 

He contrasted the legally counte- 
nanced avenues of unity open to em- 
ployers through corporations, hold- 
ing companies and trade associa- 
tions with the methods used to pre- 
vent employes from joining in coun- 
terbalancing organizations 

“Workers,” he declared, “have the 
right to sell their labor collectively, 
free from the company controlled 
agencies set up by their employers. 
They have the right to negotiate 
their conditions of employment on 
equal terms with the management 
that confronts them. They have 
the right to have the machine gun 
and the gas bomb and the brutal 
guards and the snooping spy ban- 
ished forever from the industrial 
life of America.” 


ill 


TWO LABOR DAY ADDRESSES 
Securing the enforcement of these 
rights was declared to be one of or- 
ganization and of constructive eco- 
nomic and political statesmanship 


of Nature + 


utilities already in the field. 

This plan, he asserted, was one of 
last resort, although apparently 
Sanctioned by the terms of the Su- 
prement Court decision upholding 
the right of the Government to dis- 
pose of its power incidental to navi- 
gation and flood control works. Ben- 
efits of operation would, he held, be 
limited to a small territory if this 
plan were followed. 


POWER POOL SUGGESTED 

Finally, he set forth his own pro- 
posal, on which discussions have 
been held behind the scenes for 
some time past. 

This proposal is for the creation 
of a great power pool in the Ten- 
nessee Valley and the regions round 
about. Private plants and lines 
would be leased by a Federal board 
operating the pool. The output both 
of private plants and of the TVA 
would be drawn on in accordance 
with demand for power and the 
economy with which each source 
could be used 

Both public and private distribu- 
tion systems would be supplied with 
current from the pool, retail rates 
to be as nearly uniform as the dif- 
ferent characteristics of the local- 
ities permit 

Merits claimed for the proposal 
include a clarification of the future 
of the utility companies concerned, 
their properties being placed on a 
permanent earning ‘basis so that 
refunding of capital debts at lower 
interest rates may proceed. 

The plan also, it was held, would 
destroy the objection to the attract- 
ing of new industries to this large 
region. In addition, the pressure to 
dispose of all the electricity avail- 
able, Mr. Manly said, would lead to 
almost complete coverage of the 
area for electric service, rural as 
well as urban, and at rates which 
would continue to stimulate the 
present record-breaking growth of 
the use of electricity in this part of 
the country. 


RULE BY COMMISSION 

Two head-on collisions in view- 
point in the course of the confer- 
ence were those relating to rate 
regulation by commissions or by 
public competition and the practi- 
cality of electrifying the nation’s 
farms. 

John E. Zimmerman, president of 
the United Gas Improvement Serv- 
ice, asserted that State regulation of 
rates by commissions had given the 
public excellent service at increas- 
ingly lower rates; that the system 
had within it all the powers needed 
for safeguarding the consumer. 

John D. Ross, member of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, 
appealed to the record to show that 
competition through municipal 
plants was the superior instrument 
in effecting rate reductions. 


ELECTRICITY FOR THE FARM 

On the subject of rural electrifi- 
cation, Hudson W. Reed of the 
United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany, declared that much of the 
farm areas that can be economi- 
cally served had already oveen 
electrified, the remainder, if served, 
calling for some form of subsidy. He 
deprecated “spasmodic, temporarily 


enthusiastic and overly ambitious 
drives.” 
Supporting a contrary point of 


view, Harcourt A. Morgan, a direc- 
tor of the TVA, pointed to the ways 


in which electric power could be 
made to increase the income of 
farms. He appealed for a form of 


accounting that would make allow- 
ance for other values than those of 
the market place and maintained 
that Government initiative had al- 
ready lowered costs of service to 
farmers without any element of sub- 
sidy except for showing them the 
way to help themselves. 
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of the future form of coercion ones who threaten this country with 
The two leadir candidates for “Labor Day,” stated, “has no class dissension. 

the Presidency of the United States room in it for class divisions and He proceeded: 

also reiterated their attitude toward prejudice.” “The Fourth of July commemo- 

labor in public statements on Labor President Roosevelt, in a Sunday rates our political freedom—a free- 
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dom without which economic free- 
dom is meaningless indeed. Labor 
Day symbolizes our determination 
to achieve an economic freedom for 
the average man which will give his 
political freedom reality.” 


also deprecated 
Day being a class 
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of power and performance... 
and_a primary cause of knocking! | 


Hard carbon causes 
knocking and lost power! 
And many oils, regard- 
less of price, cause hard 
carbon. No oil can REMOVE 
carbon, but the exclusive 
use of Sunoco PREVENTS 
its formation. Keep your 
motor clean and powerful 
with Sunoco Oil. 


PRESERVES POWER AND PERFORMANCE; 
PREVENTS KNOCKS 4y keeping out HARD CARBON 
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TRADE SALARIES 


Could You Make the Grade? 
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$150 let us-say, is all you may 


Try to imagine it 


r fami 


pos 


have this month. Could vou and you 


sibly live? Pay $35 


ly 
rent, then portion out the bal 
ance into food, light, heat, children’s and wite’s 
clothing, your clothing, personal allowance for 
each, entertainment, savings, transportation, insur 
ance, payment on the car. 

After you'd figured down to about the fourth 


item- and spent all the money you'd conclude 
that vour janitor, or his wife, was a pretty smart 
person to keep going and raise a family on what 
would be mere pocket money to you. 

And you'd be right. Millions of families live well 
on $150- except for the emergencies that always 


happen-—-death, birth, sickness, accident. 
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Finance last year. Most of these families gladly ace 
cepted the help of our“ Doctor of Family Finances” = 
budget charts, money management booklets, better 
buymanship helps- and went back to the struggle of 
living on asmall salary with fresh hope. ‘Thousands 
did \earn so much and applied it so well that for the 


first time their finances are now on an even keel. 


The Inside Information—FFREE 


You'd certainly be interested to know the details 
of how we help a $150-a-month family make the 
grade, what surprising helps and resources they 
can reach out for. Samples of the books they use 


will be sent in response to this coupon, 


FF JOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Room 3053J 
| 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
| p nd free of 
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COOPERATIVE ENDEAVOR 
B. Howell Griswold, Jr., chairman of the Investment 
Bankers Conference Committee, believes the newly 
organized Investment Bankers Conference, Inc., will 
aid the Securities and Exchange Commission to regu- 
late over-the-counter markets. 


The Counter Markets: 
Regulation in Sight 


/ELCOMED by over-the-counter 
dealers and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission as a cooperative 
endeavor, Investment Bankers Con- 
ference, Inc., begins to take shape. 


With the predominant intention of forming an 
organization similar to the Stock Exchange, in- 
vestment bankers and over-the-counter dealers last 
week held meetings in 17 cities to lay the ground- 
work for the conference. More than 6,000 persons 
throughout the country are eligible for member- 
ship in the conference because of their registra- 
tion as dealers with the SEC. 


TWO PURPOSES IN VIEW 

An important aspect of the new organization, 
largest of its kind in America and an outgrowth 
of the temporary Investment Bankers Conference 
Committee, will be to foster cooperation with SEC 
in building up the regulation of securities markets 
other than those on organized stock exchanges. 

Two facts stand out in statements made by SEC 
officials and conference organizers: 

1.—SEC intends to use the conference to regulate 
the counter markets in a manner similar to that 
in which it controls trading on exchanges, through 
organized memberships. 

2—Organizers of the conference want the or- 
ganization to be a check on “unwise” regulation 
of the industry. 


REGULATING COUNTER MARKETS 


That SEC will use the conference to strengthen 
its control over the counter markets was seen in a 
statement by James M. Landis, SEC chairman. He 
declared: 

“The Commission is hopeful that the new organi- 
zation will be of assistance to it in the solution of 
many problems confronting the Commission, hav- 
ing to do with the over-the-counter markets, and 
in developing an effective measure of self-regula- 
tion in such markets. 

“The new organization will be requested by the 
SEC to hold hearings involving complaints of un- 
fair practices, of the type which do not call for 
reference directly to State or Federal authorities, 
between and against investment bankers and secur- 
ity dealers who are members of the Conference.” 

B. Howell Griswold, chairman of the commit- 
tee which drew the plans of the organization, 
warned the dealers that the securities legislation 
gives “vast and far-reaching regulatory powers to 
the SEC and that these statutes plus the rules and 
regulations thereunder, are the law of the land.” 


ADVANTAGES OF NEW BODY 


In outlining the advantages of an organization 
such as the Conference, Mr. Griswold stated that 
“unwise regulation might seriously impair the flow 
of new capital into the expansion development 
which this country so greatly needs, may adversely 
affect the investment banking and securities busi- 
ness generally and seriously injure individual 
houses.” 

By cooperating with SEC and other government 
agencies, Mr. Griswold said, the conference can 
place facts before these official bodies which may 
help solve the indusiry’s problems. 

“Obviously,” he stated, “such broad powers (those 
possessed by SEC) cannot be wisely administered 
without full knowledge of the facts and without 
well informed advice on the various phases of the 
business.” 

Leading investment bankers and counter dealers 
from the beginning have pleaded for thorough co- 
operation with SEC. The commissioners have a 
difficult administrative problem confronting them, 
they point out, in trying to institute an effective 
control of the counter trade. With the active help 
of those engaged in the business SEC will be able 
to draft practical regulations which will improve 
the market rather than retard it, they argue. 








New Issues Registered 


HE Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following security issues: 


SPENCER TRASK FUND, INC., New York City, 600,000 
shares of $1 par value common stock, of which 328,147 
shares are outstanding, and 78,303 shares are held in 
the Treasury. The remaining 193,550 shares are to be 
offered publicly at a price not to exceed $35 a share. 
Spencer Trask and Co., New York City, is the under- 
writer. 

UNITED STOCKYARDS CORPORATION, $5,000,000 of 
44 per cent sinking fund collateral bonds, 15 years, 
with nondetachable common stock purchase warrants, 
and 300,000 shares convertible preferred stock to be 
offered at $12 a share and 770,000,000 shares of common 
stock of which 300,000 shares are reserved for con- 
version of the preferred. Dividend rate on preferred 
will be 70 cents per year. Jackson & Curtiss and John 
DeWitt, Chicago, are the principle underwriters. 





TITLE REG. APPLIED FOR U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
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REGULATING UNLISTED SECURITIES—UNIFORM 
ACCOUNTING FOR HOLDING COMPANIES 





With Summer vacations over and all 
five commissioners at their desks 
again, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission starts to work on prob- 
lems which have been lying dormant 
the past month or so. 


Last week saw the following developments take 
place at SEC: 

First—Hearings began on applications by over- 
the-counter brokerage firms to have the unlisted 
trading privileges of certain stocks on the New 
York Curb Exchange ended. 

Second—Announcement was made that the pub- 
lic hearings of the investment trust study would be 
resumed on Sept. 14, after an interval of almost a 
month. 

Third—SEC’s uniform system of accounts for 
public utility holding companies was published, and 
it was pointed out that the system becomes effective 
Jan. 1, 1937. 


PROBLEM OF UNLISTED TRADING 


The hearings concerning unlisted trading focused 
attention on the problem whether the interest of 
the investing public is better served by trading in- 
active stocks on organized exchanges or in the over- 
the-counter market. 

“Over-the-counter” is a term applied to all se- 
curities markets which are not organized ex- 
changes. Stocks and bonds traded over-the-counter 
include those not listed on any exchange, inactive 
listed issues, and the larger blocks of high grade 
listed securities. Transactions are made between 
buyer and seller directly and not through an agent, 
and are generally effected at a net price and not on 
a commission ‘basis through brokers. 

An “unlisted” security, as contrasted with a listed 
security, is a stock or bond admitted to trading on 
an exchange, generally upon the application of an 
exchange member, without regard to the issuer’s 
preference. Unlike listed securities, the issuer does 
not have to file certain significant financial data 
with the exchange. 

Before the Securities and Exchange Act of 1934 
was amended in the last session of Congress, no 
definite rules existed as to when a stock might be 
traded unlisted on an exchange. Theoretically, at 
least, the only basis for admitting the stock to un- 
listed privileges was that the market for the stock 
was broad enough to warrant exchange trading. 
Sometimes a member firm of the exchange applied 
to have unlisted privileges extended to the stock, 
or the exchange itself might admit the security to 
unlisted trading. 


RULES THAT NOW APPLY 


But since passage of the amendments to the Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934 and subsequent regu- 
altions promulgated by SEC certain rules have been 
set up to deal with unlisted trading. 

1—Any issue which had been admitted to un- 
listed trading before March 1, 1934, continues in 
that category. 

2.—The issuer of that stock or any broker who 
makes a market in the security over the counter, 
however, may ask that the SEC terminate the un- 
listed trading privileges. 

3.—Unlisted privileges may be extended by an ex- 
change to an issue which is already listed and reg- 
istered on another national securities exchange. 
The rules under this part of the amended act take 
effect November 27. 

Applications to terminate unlisted trading priv- 
ileges, of ~~urse, come under the second point of the 
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amendments. To date there have been two such 
applications, although SEC officials predict that 
other dealers will try to have unlisted trading priv- 
ileges in other stocks abolished as soon as SEC rules 
on the current cases. 

In the background is an argument between ex- 
change interests and over-the-counter dealers over 
the proper market for certain stocks. Involved in 
the two applications to date are: the commission- 
ers upon whom the final decision rests; the over- 
the-counter houses which have made the applica- 
tions and which must show sufficient cause why 
the particular stocks should be dropped from ex- 
change trading; and the New York Curb Exchange 
in whose unlisted department the stocks in ques- 
tion are traded. 

The New York Curb, stock ex- 


oe 
sargest 


second 
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The stocks involved in the proceedings are not 
exceedingly important or well known, but the prin- 
ciples involved are important. Results of the hear- 
ings will have, it is believed in both government and 
financial circles, an important influence on the fu- 
ture of the extensive over-the-counter market, the 
growth of the smaller stock exchanges and the SEC 
regulation of trading practices. 


AS THE DEALERS VIEW IT 

In general this is the stand taken by the over-the- 
counter houses: 

For the stocks in question there is a better market 
and a greater volume of trading away from the ex- 
changes. Interest in the stocks, which have been 
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NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE AWAITS “UNLISTED” RULING 


“LOOR of the Exchange, second largest securities exchange in the country, whose members 
are vitally interested in outcome of two applications now before the Securities and Exchange 


Commission seeking termination of unlisted trading privileges in issues traded in on the Curb. 


change in the nation, is the most important organ- 
ized market which allows unlisted trading. The 
New York Stock Exchange has not operated an un- 
listed division since 1910. The Curb, which has 
tickers in more than 40 leading cities, has approx- 
imately 720 share issues and 450 bond issues in its 
unlisted department. 

Application of Tweedy & Co., New York over-the- 
counter firm, was the first to be considered under 
the ruling. The commissioners heard the presenta- 
tion of its case last Friday made by T. F. Rooney, 
trader for the firm. The company asked that SEC 
remove the capital stocks of the Piedmont & North- 
ern Railway Company and the City & Suburban 
Homes Company from unlisted trading on the Curb. 

The second firm to make application was Bristol 
and Willett, an important New York over-the-coun- 
ter house, asking for an order covering the 7 per 
cent convertible cumulative preferred $100 par and 
common stocks of the American District Telegraph 
Company. Hearings on this request will be held 
later this month, 





HE DRAFTS ACCOUNTING STANDARDS 


JHEN the Securities and Exchange Commission 
promulgated its uniform accounting system 
for public utility holding companies last week, 
supervision of the entire work was credited to Car- 
man G. Blough, the Commission’s chief accountant. 
Mr. Blough, whose department analyzes the fiscal 
reports of registered companies and prescribes forms 
for questionnaires, registration statements and re- 
ports, was born in Johnstown, Pa., in 1895, and at- 
tended the public schools of that city. In 1917 he 
received his A. B. degree from Manchester College, 
North Manchester, Ind., and five years later ob- 
tained an M. A. degree in accounting at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He continued his graduate 
work at Columbia University, the University of Chi- 
cago and Harvard, studying business economics. 

The year he received his M. A. in accounting, Mr. 
Blough became a certified public accountant in 
Wisconsin, said to be one of the most difficult 
States in which to obtain a CPA degree. Eight 
years later, in 1930, he received the degree in North 
Dakota. 

Mr. Blough’s post-college career has been an ad- 
mixture of education and practical accounting. He 
held his first teaching position while taking gradu- 
ate work at Wisconsin, teaching accounting and 
corporate finance at that institution from 1920 to 
1922. 

In 1929 he became professor of accounting and 
head of the accounting department at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, positions which he held 
until 1933. During the 1933-1934 scholastic year he 
was head of the department of social science and 
professor of economics at the Armour Institute of 
Technology. He resigned from Armour to join the 
SEC staff, when the agency was created in 1934. 

From 1922 to 1924 Mr. Blough was corporation 
auditor and later assistant chief auditor in the in- 
come tax department of the Wisconsin Tax Com- 
mission. During the next three years he held the 
post of chief statistician in charge of valuating 
railroads and public utility companies for tax 
purposes. 

He was appointed Secretary of the Wisconsin 
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State Board of Public Affairs in 1927. In this ca- 
pacity he supervised the State’s financial budget 
and also had charge of prescribing and auditing 
the accounts of all the State boards, departments 
and commissions. He was a member of the State 
Board of Accountants during the two years 1928 
and 1929, resigning both offices in the latter year. 
In 1934 he was the special consultant on classifica- 
tion of accounts for electric and gas utilities for 
the Illinois Commerce Commission. 

With respect to economic philosophy, Mr. Blough 
classifies himself as a “conservative liberal.” He 
interprets that to mean that he favors practical 
supervision of business in a way that will advance 
the nation’s welfare, but will not hinder business 
progress. 
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inactive on the exchange, might be stirred if trad- 
ing was scattered through the counter market. 

In the Tweedy presentation it was shown that 
only 50 shares of the Piedmont stock had been 
traded during the first six months of 1936 and no 
shares all last year. Furthermore the over-the- 
counter house contended that it has conducted the 
main market for the stock and that trading should 
be concentrated in the over-the-counter market for 
that reason. 

It is held by the dealers that a customer may not 
get a true picture of the market for a stock if he 
judges solely by the volume of trading on the ex- 
change. In other words, transactions might be few 
and far between on the exchange, while a fairly 
active market was being maintained over the coun- 
ter. 

The attitude of the New York Curb Exchange at 
the first session of the hearings on the Tweedy ap- 
plication was that no evidence had been introduced 
to show that continuance of unlisted trading in the 
Piedmont stock would adversely affect the public 
interest. Further, its counsel argued, there might 
come a time in the near future when such trading 
would be extremely beneficial to the public. 

x «re 


ELIMINATION OF “WRITE-UPS” 


THE new accounting system for holding companies 

issued by SEC includes the first comprehensive 
rules to guide bookkeeping practices of “holding 
companies that derive practically all their income 
from dividends and interest on investment in other 
companies.” It is not meant for companies which 
also directly own and operate public utility or other 
property. 

Of prime importance are the provisions designed 
to eliminate the practice of “writing up” the value 
of investments in balance sheets. Other require- 
ments, all of which must be met by registered hold- 
ing companies, call for the segregation of surplus 
to show what represents capital surplus and what is 
earned surplus, and detailed data as to every item 
of expenses. 

SEC was ordered by Congress to set up standard 
methods under the provisions of the Public Utility 
Act of 1935. A system for mutual service companies 
had previously been completed. At the SEC it is 
pointed out that the drafting of accounting classi- 
fications for these types of companies constituted 
an entirely new job. Classifications for operating 
companies had been made by other regulatory 
bodies before the passage of the Federal legislation. 


INVESTMENT TRUST INQUIRY 


WHEN, on September 14, David Schenker, counsel 

to SEC’s investigation of investment trusts, 
once again begins to question investment trust of- 
ficials, the commission will have turned its atten- 
tion away from Equity Corporation, temporarily at 
least. The first phase of the inquiry concerned the 
predecessor companies of Equity, one of the most 
important enterprises in the field. 

The first trust to be examined at the resumption 
of hearings will be Central Illinois Securities Cor- 
poration, Chicago, Illinois. Also scheduled for 
scrutiny the same week are: National Bond and 
Share Corporation, New York City, and Granger 
Trading Corporation. During the following week 
these companies will be examined: Massachusetts 
Investors Trust; Incorporated Investors; and State 
Street Investment Corporation. 
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CONFIDENCE? 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
reiterates his claim that a large over-subscription to a 
Government bond issue attests to the confidence in 
the nation's credit. 








| 
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The Rush to Buy 
Federal Securities 


ARGE oversubscription to a Treas- 
ury bond offering is hailed by 
Government officials as indicating 
confidence in the soundness of the 
country’s fiscal position. Critics of 
the Administration's financial poli- 
cies, on the other hand, argue that the 
rush of investors to purchase Govern- 
ment securities is due to reasons other 
than faith in Uncle Sam’s credit. 


Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau an<« 
nounced that the new offering of 20 to 23 year 234 
per cent Treasury bonds have been oversubscribed 
thirteen times. The offering was for 400 million 
dollars in new money plus an amount needed to ex- 
change $514,066,000 of 112 per cent notes maturing 
Sept. 15. 


THE OFFICIAL VIEW 


A year ago the Treasury paid the same rate of 
interest on 10 year bonds; in March, on 12-15 year 
obligations, and in June on 15-18 year bonds. Now, 
in September, 1936, it successfully offers a 20-23 
year issue, 

“There is no better way of showing the growing 
confidence in the Government,” said Mr. Morgen< 
thau. “In a year we have doubled the length of 
the term at the same rate of interest,” 

Administration officials base their optimistic pice 
ture of Government credit on the current high 
prices of Government bonds, the success of thé¢ 
financing, and the strengthening of the Governe 
ment credit by stretching the debt burden over q 
greater length of time. 


WHAT CRITICS ARGUE 


Critics of the Administration’s financlal operas 
tions disagreed with the official interpretation of 
the fiscal situation. They made the following 
points: 

First, that subscriptions totaling mbre than five 
billion dollars to an issue of 400 million dollars does 
not necessarily mean that the Government could 
have sold five billion dollars of bonds. 

Second, the Government has monopolized the 
capital market by, as the Wall Street Journal ex- 
presses it, “setting up surrounding conditions such 
as taxation for social reconstruction and ‘reform’ 
regulation of the private citizen’s activities, which 
discourage others from competing with it for the 
use of available funds.” In other words, because of 
the lack of corporate new bond issues to any sig- 
nificant degree, investors are more eager to place 
idle funds in Government bonds, 


MARKETABILITY IS GOOD 


Third, Government obligations are easily market- 
able for a number of reasons. Some of the reasons 
are: Banks, which hold almost one-half of the 
Federal interest-bearing debt, are anxious to sup- 
port the market for these bonds; the Treasury can 
use the two billion dollar stabilization fund to 
strengthen the market; the bonds are the only 
type of investment eligible for the trust funds 
supervised by the Government. 





Stock Fraud Penalty 


Federal Court Upholds Sanctions 
In the Securities Act of 1933 


SECURITIES and Exchange Commis- 

sion’s campaign against sellers of fraud- 
ulent stocks and bonds receives an impetus 
from the courts. 


In the first opinion rendered on the validity of 
the penal provisions of the Securities Act of 1933, 
Federal Judge John D. Martin, of Memphis, Tenn., 
upheld their constitutionality. The case before the 
court was similar to others pending throughout the 
country resulting from prosecution of alleged stock 
swindlers. 

Section 24 of the 1933 Act provides that any per- 
son who willfully violates the act or regulations is- 
sued under the act shall “upon conviction be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both.” 

Judge Martin’s opinion overruled challenges as 
to the legality of the provisions made by Thomas 
J. Coyne, Benjamin A. Body and J. O. Spaulding, 
indicted recently on charges of conspiracy to vio- 
late the Securities Act and of using the mails to 
defraud. The plaintiffs declared that the Act vio- 
lated the due process provisions of the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution. The court held 
that it not only did not violate the amendment, 
but in fact carried out its provisions to protect 
property. 
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JDURING the first two months 

of the new fiscal year a de- 
cline has taken place in the 
items on Uncle Sam’s account 
books which could be used to 
offset his debts. 


When he took inventory of the 
United States’ cash position on 
June 30, Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau showed that the Treas- 
ury had an offset of about $8,750,- 
000,000 to the $33,750,000,000 of pub- 
lic debt at that time. 

The offset was made up of three 
items—cash on hand, the stabil- 
ization fund and recoverable loans. 
“The first of our cash assets is the 
General Fund balance,” he said, 
“the money we have in our cash 
drawer and on deposit in the bank. 
The General Fund balance yester- 
day (June 30) was $2,700,000,000.” 


Continuing, he stated “the Gov- 
ernment has another important 
cash asset. It is the $2,000,000,000 


stabilization fund, which will ulti- 
mately be used to retire a _ like 
amount of public debt.” 


“RECOVERABLE LOANS” 

The third item on the list was 
“certain obligations due us upon 
which the Treasury will realize cash 
and which will ultimately be avail- 
able for debt retirement.” This 
item totaled about $4,223,000,000 on 
June 30. 

In the two months which have 
elapsed since Secretary Morgenthau 
gave an account of the fiscal posi- 
tion of the country at the end of 
the 1936 fiscal year, the following 
changes have taken place in the 
items, as listed: 

First of all, the public debt has 
declined about $400,000,000, in the 
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Cash on Hand and 'Recoverables’ Fall Three 


Times as Fast as the Public Debt 





Government had dropped from $4,- 


| 222,922,077 to $4,003,866,707. 


Thus, using figures comparable to 
those used by the Treasury at the 
year-end, the three items which off- 


proximately $7,800,000,000, in com- 
parison with approximately $8,750,- 
000,000 two months ago. The greater 
part of this drop is due to the 
dwindling of the working cash bal- 





| 
| 





main due to the working out of the | 
| portant agency in the group is the 


veterans’ bonus bond payments. 
the General Fund, of 
which Mr. Morgenthau spoke, has 
dropped to about $1,800,000,000, al- 
though the stabilization fund has 
remained approximately the same. 
Third, the recoverable assets, as 
far as can be ascertained now, have 
declined between $200,000,000 and 


$300,000,000. During July, the latest | 


month for which the figures are 
available, recoverable loans by the 
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Only 10 days to Japan by 
Empress of Asia or Empress 
of Russia... $285 up, First 
Class. $160, Tourist Class. 
Or go via Honolulu, in 3 
days more . . . Empress of 
Canada ot Empress of Japan 
.. . $310 up, First Class. 
$190, ‘Tourist Class. Fre- 
quent sailings from Van- 
couver or Victoria to Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Manila. Connect at Hono- 
lulu from California ports. 
Information from YOUR 
OWN AGENT, or Canadian 
Pacific: C. E. Phelps, 14th 
and New York Avenue, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 
National 0758. 

















Taking Stock of Dough Losses’ 


ance, in line with the policy re- 
cently adopted to keep the balance 
at about one billion dollars. 
“Recoverable assets” represent 
the money which the Government 
has loaned and which, if repaid, 
could help reduce the public debt. 
But since the Treasury accounts are 
operated on an “expenditure” basis, 
the repayments are not actually 
employed to reduce the _ debt. 
Rather, they go into the General 
Fund and are there used for Gov- 
ernment expenditures, forestalling 


the need for further borrowing by 


an equal amount. 


WHERE REPAYMENTS GO 

The total proprietary interest of 
the United States in some 23 differ- 
ent agencies comprises these “re- 
coverable assets.” 
divided into those financed wholly 
from Government funds and those 
financed partly from Government 
funds and partly from _ private 
funds. 

As of July 31, the major part of 
the “recoverable assets” was in the 
agencies financed wholly from 
Government funds, the total here 
being $2,819,233,732. The most im- 


Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, in which the proprietary in- 
terest of the United States was 
$1,657,422,581 on July 31. 

Other agencies in the group in- 
clude: Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, Export-Import Bank, Public 
Works Administration, Regional 
Agricultural Credit Corporations, 
Production Credit Corporations, 
Panama Railroad Co., U. S. Ship- 
ping Board Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration, War Emergency Corpora- 
tion and subsidiary agencies, and 
aoveral others. The propristary in- 


[Continued From Page 7.] 
should be planted as wind-breaks 
or to stop erosion they will work 
with us. If terracing or Summer 
fallowing or crop rotation is called 
for, they will carry them out. They 
stand ready to fit, and not to fight, 
the ways of nature. 

“We are helping, and shall con- 
tinue to help, the farmer to do those 
things, through local soil conserva- 
tion committees and other coopera- 
tive local, State and Federal agen- 
cies of government.” 

x * * 


FORECAST OF COTTON CROP 


“ING COTTON was very much in 
the limelight last week. The 
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Weirton Steel Company, a unit of National 


Steel Corporation, with an annual ingot ca- 
pacity of 1,320,000 tons, is one of the country’s 
major steel producers. Its highly trained 
sales organization renders a helpful and in- 
telligent service throughout the United States 
and in many foreign countries, 

PLANTS 


Weirton, W. Va. 


Clarksburg, W. Va 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


New York Detroit Cincinnati 

Philadelphia Rochester Boston 

Chicago Cleveland San Francisco 
AGENTS 

St. Louis Liverpool, England 

Chattanooga London, England 

Denver Buenos Aires, Argentine 


Toronto, Canada 
Montreal, Canada 
Winnipeg, Canada 
Havana, Cuba 


NATIONAL STEEL 


CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 
Owning and Operating 
Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, 
Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, Mich.: 
Ore Company, Cleveland, Ohio; The Hanna Furance 
a% 
The Producers Steamship Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Corporation, Buffalo, N. 


Montevideo, Uruguay 
Ri 


Is 
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| 


set the public debt~-now total ap- | 


The agencies are | 


| or will be abandoned, 


| 
| 


was $1,161,901,151. 


terest of the Government in these 


The proprietary interest of the 
Government in the agencies 
| financed partly by Government 


funds was 


$1,184,542,975, and the 


interest of private citizens in these 


} agencies totaled $355,148,643. 


These 
agencies are all credit organizations, 


| including the Federal Land Banks, 
the Home Owners Loan Corpora- 


| tion and similar bodies. 


LEVEL OF THE PUBLIC DEBT 


From its present level of $33,360,- 
000,000, the public debt of the United 
States is due to reach $34,188,543,- 
494 by the end of the current fiscal 


year, June 30, 1937, 


according to the 
recent revision of the budget esti- 


mate made by President Roosevelt. 
Aided by an excess of $620,000,000 
in repayments on loans over dis- 


bursements, expenditures for 


the 


| year will be $7,762,835,300, the bud- 


get officials estimate, although, as 


| has been pointed out here before, 
the total expenditures will actually 


be $8,382,835,000. 


It is this rising cost of the Fed- 


eral Government which caused the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 


York, in the current issue of 
Survey to declare: 


THE CITIZEN AND THE BUDGET 


its 


“If the millions of persons with 
moderate incomes are to escape the 


evils of crushing taxation on the 
one hand and the even greater evils 
of monetary disorder on the other, 
the escape must come through an 
abrupt change in fiscal policies in 
response to an informed and 
aroused public opinion.” 

The Survey lists three principal 
ways in which the man of limited 
means is concerned with the state 
of the Federal budget: 

First, his taxes, already large (as 
discussed on the front page of this 
issue) will be still larger in the fu- 
ture to the extent “that the Gov- 
ernment fails to hold its expendi- 
tures within its current means.” 

Second, his chances of “getting 
and holding a job at good wages 
depend | in no small measure on the 


Crop Reporting Board estimated the 
cotton crop this year at 11,121,000 
bales, a larger yield than last year, 
but less than the average during the 
years 1928-32, inclusive. 

The forecast was a reduction of 
1,360,000 bales from the forecast of 
a month ago, and it compared with 
more than 10,500,000 bales in 1935, 
more than 9,500,000 bales in 1934 
and more than 14,500,000 bales, in 
round numbers, in the five-year 
average of 1928-32. 

The indicated yield per acre for 
the United States is 179.2 pounds, 
as compared with 186.3 a year ago. 
It also was estimated that 2.9 per 
cent of the acreage in cotton on 
July 1, 1936, has been abandoned, 
leaving 29,- 
720,000,000 acres remaining for har- 
vest. 

The drought caused drastic de- 
terioration of the crop from Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee to western 
Texas and Oklahoma, with many 
fields almost a complete failure in 
Oklahoma and western Texas. Pros- 
pects improved during August, how- 
ever, in all States from Alabama 
eastward, except in Florida. 


'NO DEMAND FOR COTTON LOANS 


Steubenville, Ohio 


io de Janeiro, Brazil 
tanbul, Turkey 
exico City, Mexico 


W. Va.; Great 


Hanna Iron 


and Detroit, Mich.; 





Commodity Credit Corporation 
officials said last week that for the 
first time in several years there is 
little demand for the cotton loans 
which the Corporation has been 
making since 1933. Since April 1, 
the Corporation has released 1,400,- 
000 bales of the cotton it has been 
holding as collateral for loans. No 
more cotton is to be released before 
January 1, when the Corporation 
Says it may release large blocks of 
the 3,000,000 bales they are still 
holding. 

xk 

From the heart of the Cotton Belt, 
at Tuskegee, Ala., Secretary Wal- 
lace, addressing a meeting of Negro 
farm leaders, sounded a note of 
warning about the ultimate labor 
effect of mechanical cotton picking. 
Referring to a recent demonstration 
at Stoneville, Ala., he said there 
should be adequate planning to ease 
the “human consequences” of cot- 
ton picking machines. He also fa- 
vored government financing of land 
purchases by farm tenants. 

xk & 

A 36 per cent reduction in farm 
real estate taxes per acre from 1929 
to 1935, inclusive, was reported by 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
Department says average last year 
was about 37 cents an acre, and that 
the peak was in 1929. 





IN THE TREASURY'S ‘ASSETS’ 
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success of Government in placing 
its finances on a sound basis.” 


Third, for as long a time as the | 
large deficits continue, the threat | 
of ultimate inflation hangs over the 
man of small means, with “destruc- 


tive effects both 
savings and on 
of the current 


the buying power 
income.” 


UPPER LIMIT OF THE DEBT 


Another view of the debt ques- 
tion is, of course, that the nation 
could stand a twofold increase in 
its interest-bearing debt without as- 
suming too heavy a load. Latest 
exponent of this theory is Joseph P. 
Kennedy, former chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. In a book entitled “I’m for 
Roosevelt,” Mr. Kennedy tackles the 
problem of public debt in relation to | | 
national wealth. Says he: 
“Measured in another fashion, our 1] 
national debt is probably less than 
20 per cent of our national wealth, 
whereas the debt of the United 
Kingdom and of France is probably 
over 50 per cent of the national 
wealth of those countries. On the 
basis of the experience of those 
countries, it would appear that 
mathematically, at least, we could 
increase our present debt more than 
twofold in view of our national in- 
come and national wealth, without 
assuming a disproportionate bur- 
den.” 


on his accumulated 
} 
| 
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Life Insurance gives cer- 
tainty to your financial 
future. Are you making 


it work for you? 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BosTON, Massacnuserrs | 
JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me information 
about life insurance. 



















































A TOWER 


OF STRENGTH 





Complete Banking Service 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST. 57TH ST. AT MADISON AVE. LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 


Safe Deposit Vaults are operated by Bankers Safe Deposit Company at all New York Offices 
Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THE BIGGEST TRUCK FSS 
NEWS IN YEARS / 


AVE YOU checked Dodge truck prices 
lately? Have you compared prices of 

all three lowest-priced trucks? If not, you 
will be amazed to find that Dodge is now 
priced with the lowest—and you can get 
Dodge trucks in all models...stakes, panels, 
Chassis, whatever type of truck you want. 
Truck buyers know that Dodge has al- 
ways built quality trucks. In the lowest- 
priced field Dodge pioneered such extra- 
quality features as valve seat inserts, safety- 
steel cab, full-floating rear axle, genuine hy- 
draulic brakes, and many more. By actual 
count —easily verified by yourself in five 
minutes time with a copy of the “Show- 
Down” score card—Dodge is today far ahead 
of the others in known, recognized features 
that save money. 

















SEE YOUR DODGE 
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LOW DODGE TRUCK PRICES / 
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PRICED WITH THE LOWEST f: 


AND IT SAVES GAS! “4 LOW-PRICED DODGE 


IS THE BEST LOOKING 
TRUCK OF THEM ALL/ 







When you go to buy a truck, here’s 
another thing to remember. Dodge is the 
only truck of the lowest-priced three that 
gives you a 6-cylinder “L”-head engine 
with six special gas and oil-saving features. 
Your Dodge dealer does not ask you merely 
to take his word for it that this Dodge 
engine is setting economy records from 
coast to coast. He wants to lend you a little 
mileage testing machine, called a gas- 
ometer. The gasometer will show you ex- 
actly how far a Dodge, or any other truck, 
new or old, goes on a gallon of gas. 

Before you buy, make the free gas test. 
Then get a “Show-Down” score card and 
compare features of all three lowest-priced 
trucks. See your Dodge dealer today! 
DODGE...Division of Chrysler Corporation 








-Ten 6° 
W. B., 6- Cyl. .$58s° 






14- Ton Stake—136" 
W. B., 6-Cyl.. .$6' 









*List prices at factory, 
Detroit, subject to change without 

notice. Special equipment, including dual 
wheels on 14-ton models, extra. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


ie Vented Sitaies WEIS 


Vol. 4. September 14, 1936. No. 37 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 

















Legislative and Executive. . .. 
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National Defense . ...... 





Interest and Debt Retirement. . 
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Loans and Grants to States and Cities 


| Emergency Housing ...... 





Public Highways -. .. .... 
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Expenses of the Regular 1935 


} Establishment (Without 
| the Bonus)... .. 


Relief and Recovery 
(Including CCC) 


Repayments of Loans 


Used For Expenses . $138,001,429 


Total Expenses 
(Without the Bonus) . $7,513,826,594 


Actual 


$21,941636 . . ., 
$717,300,755 


How New Deal Spending Is Being Increased 


Estimated 1937 


$24,100,000 
. . . $991,735,300 


1936 


$764,439,126 . . . $920 000,000 


$1,152,636,951 . . 


$1,405,000,000 


$21,016,755. . . . $45,000,000 


$172,116.01. . , 
| WPA , ee ee « $1,263,661,490 
. $24906.423 ... 
. $215,905,581 


$3,642,313,125 . $3,662,904906 ... 


. $399,827,245 . . $620000,000 


$250,000,000 
. . $1,350,000,000 
$40,000,000 
. . . $220,000,000 


* * *k 


1936 1937 


$3,851,432,047 . $4,041,228,039 . . $4.177,835,300 


$3,255.000,000 


$7,606,132,971. . $8 322,835,300 


“AND RECOVERY IS HERE 


President Roosevelt's Latest Budget Statement Shows That Although 
Recovery Is Supposed to Be Here or Well on Its Way Federal Ex- 
penses in 1937 Will Be Higher Than in 1936 


























By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Roosevelt on September 2nd giving his revised bud- 

get estimate for the current fiscal year which began 

on July 1st last and ends July Ist next is the most 
amazing example of figure juggling that has ever come 
from the federal government. 

If any private company tried methods of bookkeeping 
such as is used by the federal establishment it is a safe 
bet that the Securities and Exchange Commission would 
invoke the statute which forbids “the omission of any ma- 
terial fact” that tends to make a balance sheet or published 
projection of receipts and expenditures for prospective in- 
vestors in any respect misleading. 

In this case the American people are the investors. 
Forty per cent of their bank deposits are invested in gov- 
ernment securities of all kinds. 

The President’s statement says that $7,762,835,300 will 
be spent by federal agencies in the fiscal year 1937. 

But the truth is that $8,382,835,300 will be spent. 

This discrepancy comes about through a device in book- 
keeping which never would be countenanced by certified 
public accountants in examining the finances of any com- 


pany. 


PEOPLE HAVE 


ik SOME ways the statement issued by President 





Whoever prepared the state- 
ment for the President—and the 
same method is being used in the 


RIGHT TO THE 
Daily Treasury Statement ever 
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conceal the facts or to suppress an expenditure of $620,- 
000,000 but that’s the net effect just the same. 
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One Year $2: 


The American people are entitled to a candid and com- 
plete statement of what their government actually spends 
and what it intends to spend so far as estimates can be 
made each year as provided by law. 

In issuing such a projection, the custom is to list pro- 
posed receipts and proposed expenses. There is no justi- 
fication under the law or under the Constitution for the 
omission of any material item in the list of expenses. 

Yet what do we find under “recovery and relief?” A 
total of $1,835,000,000 is noted which in reality should be 
$2,455,000,000. 


This comes about through an 


STRANGE KIND pine Be re Ba: a 

unfortunate confusion w 
OF ACCOUNTING separate and pe one . 
IS EMPLOYED — counting. 


For example: A man decides 
to spend $60 for his month’s rent and $100 for other ex- 
penses of the family budget. The usual way is to list the 
items in his budget and, of course, include the $60 for 
rent. When he has totaled up his expenses to $160 he 
looks then to see what his receipts are going to be and 
the difference between receipts and expenses is his deficit 
or surplus as the case may be. 

But suppose he puts down an item of $60 for rent in 
his list of expenses and then immediately below it he sub- 
tracts $50 of income received from an investment and 
therefore puts down his rent at $10 and then adds $100 
for the other expenses of his family. Would he be right 
in saying his expenses were only $110? 

Of course not. Anybody who had studied the ele- 
mentary principles of accounting would tell him not to 
mix up his assets and his expenses, his receipts with his 


Postage to Foreign Countries Extra. 
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outgo, but to list each separately and that if he gets $50 
from an investment it ought to be on the receipt side or 
at least as an offset against his total expenses when the 
sum of all items has been clearly shown. Otherwise one 
might be misled into thinking the individual in question 
was getting his rent for $10. 

Yet the President’s statement makes precisely this 
error. In the group of items labelled “recovery and re- 
lief,” which is supposed to be a complete list of moneys 
to be spent, the official statement issued by the President 
starts out with a $64,000,000 expenditure and then wipes 
it out because of an income of $195,000,000 from old assets. 
Then the surplus amount of $131,000,000 is carried on to 
be deducted from the next expense item and so on. Fi- 
nally the expense list shows only $1,835,000,000 as the 
amount to be spent when in reality the total expense items 
for recovery and relief come to $2,455,000,000. 


There is, of course, no more 
reason for using $620,000,000 of 
income from assets to cut down 
the relief item than to offset any 
other specific item in the whole 


EXPENSES GO 
UP IN SPITE CF 
‘RECOVERY’ 


federal budget. 

So the total expenditures should be listed as $8,382,- 
835,300 for the fiscal year 1937. Then there is an item 
of $500,000,000 which the President says he may add to 
the expenses for relief before the year is over, thus mak- 
ing an estimated total of $8,882,835,300 of expenditures. 

To compare all this with last year, it is desirable to 
eliminate the bonus payments because they are a non-re- 
current expense and because the sums spent last year were 
an extraordinary amount. Also much less is to be spent 
this year in completing the bonus payments. 

Deducting bonus payments in both years we find that 
the federal expenses are estimated now, including pro- 
posed relief, at $8,322,835,300 for 1937 as compared with 
$7,606,132,971 for the fiscal year 1936. 

Here we have a jump of more than $600,000,000 in 
federal expenses. 

If recovery is here or well on its way, should federal 
expenses be rising so rapidly? 


CONTINUING TO Rigo it comes to figuring out 


w this $8,322,835,300 in cash 
BORROW WHILE shall be raised, it would have been 
DEFICITS GROW eminently proper under the item 
which is called “realization upon 
assets” to include about $620,000,000 of cash from loans 
now being repaid to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, the Commodity Credit Corporation and the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

That would have really been the right place for such a 
deduction or else under the item, “Means of Financing 
Deficit,” which was given a special place in the President’s 
budget statement of September 2nd, in order to show how 
cash is going to be raised to meet the whole year’s ex- 
pense. 

Apart from the $620,000,000, the Treasury already has 
a working balance in its general fund and it obtains ad- 
ditional money by borrowings from the public and by 
taxes direct and indirect. When the present fiscal year 
is over, the Treasury expects to have all its bills paid and 
about $1,118,116,050 of cash on hand. 

The unhappy fact remains, however, that expenses are 
rising and we are meeting the deficits only by applying 
borrowed funds much of which has accumulated from last 
year’s flotation of bonds and from liquidation of assets 
created during the Hoover Administration. 


ASSETS WHICH Ticesury Dest cas 

reasur epartment within e 
CAMOUFLAGE last sei that our big pub- 
MORE SPENDING lic debt would be reduced by re- 


imbursable items known as “re- 
coverable assets,” and that we had about $4,300,000,000 of 
assets of this kind. 

It should be noted now that in three fiscal years $1,157,- 
828,674 of original RFC and other assets that have been 
converted into cash will not have been used to retire debt 
but to camouflage a large chunk of federal spending in a 
year in which the totals reach a record height. And re- 
covery is supposed to be here! 


It was proclaimed by the 
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